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wo 
(Concluded from our last.) 


THE moderate character of the discipline at Wethersfield appears 
to be quite sufficient for all the purposes of that establishment ; but 
most persons believe that, as to the other prisons, it would be im- 
possible to carry on the administration of them without the whole- 
some aid of the whip. This is the opinion of all the practical 
men with whom the writers have conversed on this subject in the 
United States, and particularly of Mr. Elam Lynds. 

The legislative bodies of New York, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticutt, and Maryland, entertain a similar conviction, for they have 
regularly authorized the infliction of corporeal chastisements. This 
punishment has also been sanctioned by judicial authority, as well 
as by the nation at large, through the organ of its juries, which, in 
several instances, have returned verdicts of acquittal in favour of 
such keepers as were indicted for whipping the convicts. 

We have endeavoured, observe our authors, to describe with suf- 
ficient clearness the differences which are presented by the various 
establishments ; and though they all admit, as a principle, the right 
of inflicting capital ma. aN yet it is quite evident that there 
exists, in each of those prisons, peculiar circumstances which justify 
the adoption of a spirit of mildness or of rigour, as the case may be. 
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To estimate these circumstances, we must look for the causes of 
the varieties. 

From the nature of the works carried on at Sing-Sing, and the 
order established there, we may easily conceive the insurmountable 
obstacles that would be opposed to its prison regulations if they were 
not maintained by the most energetic modes of repression. 
Auburn does not require the exercise of so much strictness, because 
the regulations of the establishment are not exposed to the same sort 
of danger. Wethersfield enjoys, in this respect, also a better posi- 
tion: it only contains about two hundred prisoners, whilst at 
Auburn the average is six hundred and fifty. Now Sing-Sing con- 
tains more than nine hundred, a circumstance which will at once 
account for the difficulty of managing it. The question therefore 
is, can the discipline of such a prison do without the resource of 
corporeal inflictions? To this question the commissioners reply, 
that they cannot take upon themselves to answer; we can only, 
they observe, say, that without such efficient auxiliaries, the diffi- 
culties of managing the convicts would be considerably increased, 
and the embarrassments would be greater; inasmuch as_ these 
establishments are on one simple basis, that of absolute silence, and 
that being once disturbed, the whole fabric must crumble down 
together. How then would it be possible to maintain good order 
and perfect silence amongst such a mass of criminals, if they were 
not exposed to the constant apprehension of prompt, certain, and 
severe chastisement? This species of <iscipline, in the American 
prisons, is much more effective, because it is entirely left to the dis- 
cretion of those who have the power of applying it. Neither at 
Sing-Sing nor at Auburn are the rules arranged in a written form : 
in both these places the superintendants are only bound, during 
their administration, to act conformably to verbal instruction, as 
delivered to them by the inspectors of the prisons ; and to some 
written precepts, extracted from the statutes, relating to solitary 
confinement during. the night, and to silence, with hard labour, 
during the day. As to all other matters of an executive nature, 
the superintendants are armed with discretionary power. 

At Sing-Sing the superintendant has even the right of delegating 
this discretionary power to all his agents, and in fact he does trans- 
fer his authority to thirty keepers, who exercise the right of chas- 
tising the —. At Auburn this power is vested solely in the 
superitendant, but, in cases of great urgency, itmay be put in 
force by the guardians: the practice is similar at Boston. At 
‘Wethersfield, the prison regulations are written down, and the un- 
der-keepers cannot, in any case, exercise the corrective power 
belonging to the superintendant: the latter always uses it with 
great moderation. 

In the State of New York, debates ran high upon the question, 
whether it was not indispensible that an inspector should be present 
when flogging. was inflicted upon a prisoner? According to the 
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strict letter of the law, this is required ; but then compliance with 
such an obligation caused the inspectors so many inconveniences, 
and so much unpleasant feeling, that at their special instance the 
duty was confided altogether to the keepers. 

he administration of the vast penitentiary of Sing-Sing is so 
very difficult, that one is not inclined to dispute the right of the 
keepers to use their power at their own discretion. It would be 
difficult to say how far corporeal punishments are in accordance 
with the penitentiary system, the object of which is the reform of 
the culpable : if that punishment is considered ignominious, would 
it not directly tend to defeat the avowed intention of the institution ¢ 
it being always understood that such intention is to restore the 
moral feeling to a man who is degraded in his own opinion. This 
is the only point on which we feel inclined to anzee the question ; 
but we cannot pretend to decide upon it positively, inasmuch as it 
greatly depends upon the kind of sentiment which prevails on the 
subject of chastisement ; but the discretionary power with which 
yates | keeper at en ee | is entrusted to use this instrument, is not 
much objected to in the United States, Pennsylvania being perhaps 
the only one that continues to protest against the use of corporeal 
punishments, which, it is needless to say, is excluded from their 
prisons. 

The Society of Friends raise their voices constantly against 
the inhumanity of this punishment, and their philanthropic views are 
aided by the eloquence of Edward Livingstone. Their wishes, how- 
ever, are little attended toin the greater number of the States; and 
at the present time, in all the new penitentiaries, except that of Phi- 
ladelphia, directors employ that mode of punishment, as a means of 
ensuring order and dicipline. The laws of the country authorise the 
eevee they have adopted, and these laws have the sanction of pub- 

ic opinion. 

Yet it is pretended that the whole regimen of these prisons is 
injurious to the health, and that the rigours of solitude, as well as 
the severity of the discipline, are alike fatal to the existence of 
the prisoners. On this great question our authors completely 
supersede all vague opinions by positive facts ; for the whole of the 
re whom they inspected in the prisons of the United States 

ad all the appearances of being strong and healthy ; and if we 
compare their mortuary calendar with those of the former prisons, 
we shall be convinced that the new penitentiaries, in defiance of 
their severe regimen and their pretended barbarous discipline, are 
much more favourable to the healthfal existence of the convicts. 
“Mr. E. Livingstone, instead of the whip, would substitute solitary 
imprisonment, night and day, without employment, and with a 
reduction in the allowance of food. It did not appear, certainly, 
that at Wethersfield this mode had produced any bad effects ; yet it 
is known, that in the prison of Lamberton (New Jersey) ten per- 
sons have died under the operation of this mode of punishment, 
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whilst not one convict has fallen a victim to corporeal chastise- 
ment. 

In the old prison of Walnut-street, there has been annually an 
average of one death in sixteen prisoners; and in that of New 
York (Newgate), one in nineteen: yet in these prisons the convicts 
were neither kept in solitude nor condemned to silence, nor sub- 
jected to corporeal punishments. 

In the new penitentiaries, which include as fundamental princi- 
ples, solitude, silence, and the discipline of the whip, the mortality 
is much less in proportion: thus, the deaths at Sing-Sing, are one 
in thirty-seven ; at Wethersfield, one in forty-four ; at Baltimore, 
one in forty-nine; at Auburn, one in fifty-six ; and at Boston, one 
in fifty-eight. And were we even to go farther, and compare the 
mortality of the convicts in confinement, with that of the general 
mass of free people living in society, the result would be still more 
favourable to the salubrity of the penitentiaries. In Pennsylvania, 
for example, the average of deaths annually, is one in thirty-nine ; 
and in Maryland, one in forty-seven: thus we see, that in the old 
prisons, where there was free communication among those confined, 
and where the discipline was very mild, the deaths were greater, by 
at least one-half, than they were either in society at large, or in 
the new penitentiaries, where the prisoners are subjected to abso- 
lute silence, solitude, and the occasional use of the whip. These 
facts, we conceive, are more conclusive as to the state of the ques- 
tion than any mere reasoning unsupported by facts: thus then we 
find, that whilst, on the one hand, the constitution of the peniten- 
tiaries in America is severe ; and whilst, on the other, the state of 
society in this State is established upon the most extended basis of 
rational liberty, yet the prisons of the country display a picture of 
the most perfect despotism. The honest citizens of the States, 
however, derive full protection from their laws ; it is only in case a 
man departs from a just course of life and becomes wicked, that he 
is deprived of his liberty and his civil rights. 

The third chapter of this excellent work is devoted to “ Re- 
form,” as respects the criminals, distinguishing carefully the differ- 
ences between that which is real, or radical reform, and that which 
is only superficial. It touches with a masterly hand the illusions 
of certain philanthropists upon prison penitentiaries. 

There are in America, as well as in Europe, some estimable men 
whose minds are buoyant with philosophical reveries ; these worthy 
persons, to whom philanthropy has become indispensable, discover 
in the penitentiary system an aliment for that generous passion— 
commencing in those abstract notions that lead the mind more or 
less from essential points, they believe that man, however he may 
be familiar with crime, is still at all times capable of bemg made 
virtuous, and that even the worst characters may in every case be 
restored to a right sense of honour and justice. Following up this 
illusion, they imagine that a time will come when every criminal 
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will be radically reformed, at which epoch the prisons shall be- 
come empty, and that there will be no more delinquents for justice 
to punish. 

Others, not exactly so sanguine, are eternally occupied with pri- 
sons—prisons are the objects of all their labours through life ; 
philanthropy has, as it were, become their profession, and it forms a 
monomania which induces them to believe that they can find a re- 
medy for all the evils of society. It is easy to perceive how very 
seoks those worthy persons exaggerate the merit of these institu- 
tions ; it is quite unnecessary to do so, for the real and practical 
benefits they confer on society are quite sufficient to recommend them. 
There is one great advantage inherent in that species of penitentiary 
of which total solitude is the basis; namely, that the criminals do not 
become worse during their confinement than they were at its com- 
mencement : in this respect they differ essentially from the nature 
of the European prisons, where, instead of improving in morals, the 
prisoners become still more depraved. 

We cannot too strongly recommend the following passage to the 
serious attention of those who may yet be wavering in opinion as 
to the necessity of making a total change from our present odious 
system of laboratories for crime, called “ prisons,” to some system 
of an opposite character : 

“ Nothing can be,” say the learned commissioners, “ more 
dreadfully injurious to society, than the mutual instruction in crime 
which these gaol associations engender : it is beyond dispute, that 
to this dangerous contagion, Europe, but especially England and 
France, are indebted for what may be considered as a new species 
amongst the population, a class that may be proper'y and speci- 
fically termed, the tribe of malefactors, and which, we lament to 
say, becomes every day more numerous and more menacing ; but 
this great evil is remedied completely by the penitentiary system of 
the United States.” 

All theories respecting the reform of criminals, are vague and 
uncertain. The commissioners have not yet ascertained how far 
the regeneration of the wicked may be accomplished, or the precise 
means by which that desirable object may be obtained ; but if we 
are ignorant of the means whereby the convicts may be morally 
improved, we do know from sad experience the fatal influence of 
evil communication in making them more corrupt. Therefore, the 
new penitentiaries in which that contagious influence is avoided, have 
gained a decided advantage, and the commissioners are of opinion, 
that as there has not yet been found a perfectly regenerating prison, 
the best of these penitentiariesis that which does not allow its inmates 
to become more corrupt. Yet though this is an important advantage, 
it is not all that is expected ; the authors and promoters of this 
system, after having rescued the convict from the danger of in- 
creased demoralization by congregating together, have hopes of 
still rendering them better in morals, as will be seen by the means 
employed for that purpose. 
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In this respect, moral and religious instruction form the founda 
tion of the system in all the penitentiaries: here the convicts are 
taught to read if requisite; at the school the attendance is quite 
voluntary, each prisoner considering it a great favour to gain per- 
mission to attend; and when the candidates are more numerous 
than can be admitted, those are preferred to whom instruction 
would be most serviceable. As the prisoners are not compelled to 
attend the school, but are left to their own free will, there is more 
zeal and docility amongst those who do attend on these occasions. 
They are thus instructed every Sunday morning before the hour 
of religious worship, it being generally arranged that the clergy- 
man who officiates on these occasions shall also preach a sermon, 
in which he abstains altogether from doctrinal discussion, con- 
fining his discourse to the moral precepts of religion; and thus 
the lecture is equally agreeable to the Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, Presbyterian, or Unitarian hearers. Before each meal 
a prayer is said by the chaplain of the establishment, and each pri- 
soner has in his cell a Bible, given him by the State, in which he 
may read during the hours he is not at his labour. This is the 
general routine ; but it is not uniformly the same in all the prisons, 
for some attach far greater importance to the religious instruction 
of the criminal than others. In the latter, moral reformation 
is only of secondary consideration, whilst the first make it the 
object of their particular attention. For example, at Sing-Sing, 
where, from its peculiar nature, the exercise of a rigorous discipline 
is imperative, its government seems to have in view only the main- 
tenance of order and the passive obedience of the convicts, the 
moral influences are not attended to, and the primary and religious 
instruction are only secondary objects ; but at Auburn, Philadel- 
phia, Wethersfield, and Boston, moral reform is much more at- 
tended to. It is quite certain that absolute solitude produces the 
most powerful impressions, the hearts of the prisoners appear much 
softened, and their disposition to receive impressions disposes them 
to cultivate the seeds of reform ; they are disposed to entertain:re- 
ligious sentiments, and the recollections of home and their family 
appear to possess a great power over their feelings. The presence 
of a person who comes to speak with one of those isolated beings, 
is regarded as an immense benefit, the extent of which is fully ap- 
preciated. 

“In one of our visits,” states the report, “a prisoner told us 
that it was a joyous thing for him to perceive the figure of the 
keeper who visited his cell. This summer,” said he, “a cricket 
entered my enclosure—he appeared to me as a companion; and when 
a butterfly or other little creature enters my cell, I never think of 
doing it any harm!” Here is a change, that to us would appear 
almost incredible, because our bad system of imprisonment has a 
direct contrary tendency ; instead of awakening the dormant con- 
science, and softening the heart, our moral pest-houses destroy the 
one and render the other more obdurate; whilst in the American 
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stem we can fully understand and appreciate its efficacy in pro- 
ducing that favourable state of mind which can justly value moral 
and religious instruction, and be most influenced by wise counsel and 
pious exhortations. Amongst these persons, some only know at 
first the letters of the alphabet, and teach themselves to read ; 
others; less ingenious or lobe persevering, cannot get on without 
the aid of the inspectors or of the superintendants. We have 
already remarked, that the critical moment is that in which the 
criminal is first enclosed in his cell; his releasement from prison 
is still more so—he passes at once from a condition of absolute 
solitude into the ordinary state of society ; may it not, therefore, 
be apprehended, that at this moment he will seek with avidity for 
the social enjoyments of which he has been so long deprived ? 
Dead to the world for years, he at last returns to society, bringing 
with him, no doubt, good intentions, but perhaps strong passions, 
rendered more impetuous as they have been so long restrained. 
This is perhaps the greatest inconvenience arising fom perfect 
solitude, whilst it possesses a great advantage which cannot be 
overlooked—and it is, that the convicts, under this regulation, are 
not known to each other. This circumstance prevents great incon- 
veniences, and produces most beneficial consequences: there is . 
always a connexion, more or less strong, between the criminals who 
have become acquainted in a common prison; and after havin 
served out their term of punishment, they return into society, anc 
have a mutual dependance on each other: thus, if one commits a 
crime, the other is almost obliged to lend assistance ; or it must be, 
that the latter has become honest, not to have returned to a cri- 
minal state. This rock, so fatal to those who have been liberated, 
is in a great degree obviated in the prison at Auburn—though 
seeing each other, the convicts cannot contract any intimacy. But 
the most certain way of escaping from this danger is in Philadelphia 
prison, where the prisoners never see each other, consequently, 
when the culprit re-enters society, he does not find in the others 
liberated any aid in ill-doing, for he knows them not, and if he 
prefers an honest life, he does not meet his old associates to dissuade 
him from it. 

This system of reform is certainly one which is conceived in a 
high philosophic spirit, and its principle is in general simple and 
easily put in practice ; it operates by its own power—by the force 
alone of its principles. At Auburn, on the other hand, and in 
similar prisons, their efficiency depends more upon the personcharged 
with the execution of those regulations. ‘The latter place appears 
certainly less calculated than Philadelphia to produce reflection and 
repentance, because it permits the assembling together of the con- 
victs during the day time ; but on that account it 1s more favourable 
to the instruction of the convicts: under this regimen the governor 
and the chaplain, in their sermons and lessons, can address them- 
selves at once to the whole body. On the Sunday, after the church 
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service and school instruction are finished, the inmates return to 
their solitary cells, where they are visited by the chaplain, who also 
visits them on other days of the week, and endeavours to touch 
their hearts, whilst he relieves their consciences. These unhappy 
men express great satisfaction at seeing the reverend pastor enter 
their cells ; he is the only friend now left to them; they repose in 
him the utmost confidence ; if they have any grievance to complain 
of, or any favour to solicit, it is to him they apply for his good 
offices: in complying so far as may be mals: 4 with their 
requests, he testifies bis concern for their interests, and obtains b 
degrees their entire confidence ; he becomes, in fact, eventually the 
repository of all the secrets of their former years, and, having 
ascertained the moral qualities of all, he makes it his business to 
apply the proper remedy to each case. Attending solely to his 
sacred line of duty, the clergyman does not in any way interfere 
with the discipline of the prisons. When the convicts are engaged 
at their work, he never interrupts them ; if a complaint be made to 
him, he does not take upon himself to decide upon its merits, but 
merely solicits attention to the case of the complainant, and under- 
takes to be his interpreter. 

Describing the indefatigable energy of these zealous clergymen, 
Messrs. Barrett and Smith, the report says, “ It would be difficult 
to paint, with adequate force, the activity of mind by which those 
two pious chaapyenen are inspired, who, though they may, perhaps, 
have made calculations upon too high a scale as to the result of 
their labours, yet may be assured that they are esteemed and vene- 
rated by all those who have the pleasure of knowing them.” Here 
we behold a true picture of the genuine character which intense 
love of duty to God and man alone can produce ; such men, how- 
ever humble they may rank in their professional degree, are, never- 
theless, at the true point of exaltation as good men, and sincere 
followers of “ a meek and lowly,” but Divine Master ; of such onl 
can the “bright and shining lights” mentioned in Holy Writ be 
formed, to illumine their fellow-mortals in the ways of virtue and 
religion. In their other arrangements they are admirably seconded 
by many respectable persons unconnected with the establishment. 
The management of the Sunday school is almost exclusively con- 
ducted by those persons, who, living within a convenient distance 
of the prison, and being actuated by a strong sense of humanity, 
combined with deep sentiments of respect for the duties of religion, 
enter the prison every Sunday, and continue there two or three 
hours, exercising the functions of primary instructors ; and besides 
teaching their classes to read, they give explanations, when required, 
of the most remarkable passages in the evangelical writings. At 
Auburn, the pupils of a Presbyterian school perform this religious 
and gratuitous duty ; upon a similar plan the schools at Sing-Sing, 
Baltimore, and Boston, are conducted ; in the latter we have seen 
the most distinguished citizens devote their time and attention 
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to these lowly duties ; and occasionally they introduce into their 
instruction lien of so kind and touching a description, that we 
have observed the prisoners sometimes shed tears of gratitude. 
There is, therefore, no question with us, that, if the reformation of 
criminals be possible, it is with such men, and by such means, that 
it must be accomplished. 

We have not room to follow the ingenious, and indeed, rational 
speculations of the learned commissioners, on the efficacy of such 
praiseworthy exertions in working the complete regeneration of 
those guilty persons under their care; but those gentlemen are 
decidedly of opinion, from documentary facts, that though 
a thoroughly radical change may be very sildont expected to happen 
in the mind and conduct of one convicted of crimes against society, 
yet that a second, or legal species of reform, is very commonly 
observed amongst such of them as have returned into society, either 
through being pardoned, or from the expiration of their sentence : 
and this circumstance is of sufficient importance to mankind to 
establish the character of these penitentiary systems as quite supe- 
rior to the old modes of imprisonment for the diminution of crime, 
and the rational reform of criminals; for as to what change may take 
place in the soul or conscience, man cannot judge—that the Creator 
alone can perceive ; but for all the legal purposes of social life, if 
the good habits of industry, sobriety, or rather, temperance, read- 
ing, reflection, and attention to religious duties and principles, con- 
tinue mechanically to guide the conduct of the released man, society 
is decidedly benefited by the change,—and that this improvemeut 
does take place, the documents will prove, for upon comparing the 
number of malefactors who were relapsed, or old offenders, under 
the common system of prisons, with persons of the same description 
under the new arrangements, the advantage is decidedly in favour 
of the latter ; for it appears by the figures, that in the old prison 
of New York (Newgate), those who were confined as relapsed con- 
victs, or old offenders, were as one in nine; in Maryland, one in 
seven ; in Walnut Street, one in six ; and in the old prison of Con- 
necticutt, one in four! ‘The cypher is much less on the side of 
relapsed offenders, under the new system, at Auburn and Wethers- 
field. In the first of these, the relapsed are, in proportion to the 
whole number confined, only one in nineteen; and in the latter, only 
one in twenty. Similar results are expected from the other peniten- 
‘tiaries on the same model, but they have been too short a time in 
operation to admit, of a just calculation at present. 

Having now laid down the principles of the penitentiary system 
of America, and shown, by an appeal to facts, the good effects of 
those principles, we shall not deem it necessary to proceed farther 
in our analysis of the work, particularly as the contents of the por- 
tion which follows are merely local, and refer to the expenses of 
food, clothing, &c. 
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Arr. I1.—My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian and Austrian 
en: By Sitvio Petiico. Translated from the Original. 
y 


HOMAS Roscor. 1 vol. small 8vo. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 1833. 


We have risen from the perusal of these pages, penetrated with a 
profound feeling of compassion for the degraded condition to which 
oppression has reduced the finest country in the world, and of 
melancholy despondency over its prospects of future regeneration. 
While the other nations of Europe are hurrying forward in the career 
of social and political improvement, with a rapidity that almost 
distances thou Sanat every succeeding day sees them extend 
their sphere of action, alleviate their social afflictions, and look 
steadfastly forward to the hereafter which science and industry are 
preparing for them in the distance ; in the midst of all this social 
movement, of this struggle of the human race, Italy presents to 
us the sad spectacle of a nation whose every principle of existence 
has been extinguished by the fierce and unrelenting press of des- 
potism. Europe has ceased to sympathize in her misfortunes: she 
only speaks of her as of an ancient tradition, and if her name is 
mentioned, it is with indifference, not unmingled with contempt ; 
and yet it is to Italy she is indebted for those arts and sciences of 
which she is so justly proud, and for the diffusion of the light of 
civilization amid the darkness of barbarism and ignorance. Ital 
possesses all the elements of social greatness, and sunk and Achaned 
as she is, the hearts of her generous millions are animated by an 
ardent love of liberty. 

The year 1820 is in the recollection of every one as a period of 
trouble and perplexity throughout the Southern States of Europe. 
It was an era signalized by the many efforts of a revolutionary 
spirit which then broke forth on all sides, and threatened to over- 
throw thrones and temples in its course. Naples had already raised 
the constitutional standard, and her example had lent an impulse 
to the energies, and roused the activity of her more distant 
neighbours. Throughout the whole of the Lombard Venetian 
territory, secret societies of Carbonari had been organized, and 
everything was in readiness for a general insurrection. This move- 
ment has derived an additional degree of interest, from the fact of 
its being associated with the name of Byron, who devoted himself 
unreservedly to the cause, and whose letters sufficiently proclaim 
how deeply his sympathies were identified with the expected crisis 
which promised the regeneration of Italy. Owing to the weakness 
and ignorance of its partizans, the ce proved a miserable 
failure, or, as his lordship expresses it, was “‘ bungled.” The sword 
of the stranger seanhda its supremacy, and Italy was once more 
replunged into barbarism. ‘The vengeance of the government was 
now directed against all who had been, in the remotest degree, con. 
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nected with the spread of the recent machinations, which. had. 
caused them so much terror andalarm, Several were executed, and. 
more than one thousand of the noblest families were sent into exile, 
or consigned to the protracted torture of an Austrian dungeon, 

Among the victims of this savage retribution and vindictive policy, 
Silvio Pellico, the author of the work before us, a native of Turin, 
and aman of letters, was arrested on the 13th of October, 1820, 
and, after undergoing a long examination before the inquisitorial 
tribunal of Milan, was thrown into a dungeon in the penitentiary. 
He has traced the history of his imprisonment without any allusion 
to the political subjects it involves, or to the nature of the charges 
on which he was examined and condemned, Carefully abstaining 
from this invidious ground, he has confined himself to a simple 
narrative of his sufferings and afflictions, and of the aids and 
appliances by which he was enabled to alleviate his misfortunes, an 
bear up against the pressure of overwhelming calamity. It is im-. 
possible to peruse this record of his afflictions, without being struck, 
with a feeling- of deep commiseration at the picture which it pre- 
sents of a generous and susceptible spirit struggling to bear up 
against the manifold evils that would press it down and extinguish 
its energies; and of esteem and admiration at the freshness of feel- 
ing, the amiable sensibility, and generous enthusiasm of a character 
which, in every vicissitude of misfortune, and frequently under the 
most revolting associations, could find subjects to interest its bene- 
volent sympathies and affections, and give a poetic lustre to scenes 
of the Sak misery: that, plunged in suffering, at whose inten- 
sity humanity revolts, and surrounded by objects so little in unison 
with the poetical temperament, he could still have preserved so 
much of his original tenderness of disposition, shows how rich 
must have been the stores of that sensibility and enthusiam, which: 
even the multiplied evils of a rigorous imprisonment could neither 
chill nor exhaust. 

The first hours of his calamity were spent in melancholy reflec- 
tion on the effect which the intelligence of his misfortune must pro- 
duce upon his family. The review of this affecting picture insensi- 
bly conducts his mind to the consideration of religion, and prepares 
his soul for the soothing influences of that faith, which is the riches 
of misery, and the consolation of the afflicted. After a careful 
balance of the various arguments urged for and against the truth 
of Christianity, he settles down in the adoption of the sublime 
maxim of the love of God and our neighbour, as the regulatin 
principle of his conduct. This proved a sedative to the first 


tumults of his mind, and the turnkey, Tirola, is not slow in obsery- 
ing the alteration : 


Last night (said he) you had the face of a basalisk; now, you are quite 
different, and I am rejoiced at it, as ‘tis asign that you are not—forgive the 
expression—a rogue—for rogues, (I am old in the calling, and my observa- 
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tions have some weight)—rogues are more enraged on the second, than on 
the first day of their arrest. Do you take snuff? 

Iam not in the habit of taking it, but I cannot refuse your kindness. 
As to your observations, they are not those of the wise man I took you to 
be. If this morning I no longer wear the appearance of a basalisk, may not 
the change be a proof of folly, of facility in deluding myself with, and in 
dreaming of, a speedy liberation ? 

I might doubt it, sir, if you were in prison for any other reason ; but for 
these State affairs, at this time of day, it is not possible to suppose that they 
will finish so easily, and you are not such a fool as to imagine it—excuse me 
—another pinch. 

. But, how comes it that you preserve so gay a countenance, living perpe- 
tually among disgraced beings ? 

You will set it down to the score of indifference for the afflictions of 
others, and, to tell the truth, I know not exactly the reason myself; but 
this I can assure you, that the sight of weeping makes me uncomfortable, 
= then I pretend to be gay, in order that the poor prisoners may smile 
also. 

A thought occurs to me, my good fellow, that never oceurred to me be- 
fore, that a gaoler may be made of excellent stuff. 

The calling is nothing, sir. On the other side of the court, there is an- 
other court, and other cells, all for women. ‘They are I can’t express 
it—loose women. And yet, sir, there are some of them angels, as far as 
the heart is concerned, and if you were a turnkey 

I? (And I burst out laughing.) 

Tirola was disconcerted at my laughter, and paused. Perhaps he meant 
to say, if I had been a turnkey, it would be difficult for me not to feel an 
affection for some of these disgraced beings. He asked me what I should 
like for refreshment. He went out, and in a few minutes after he brought 
me coffee. 

I looked steadily in his face, with a malicious smile, which meant to say, 
would you take a note from me to a companion in misfortune, my friend 
Piero Maroncelli ?—While he replied with another smile, which said, No, 
sir ; and if you try any of my fellows, and he should say yes, take care he 
does not betray you. 








During these first days of his confinement, the perusal of his 
Bible and his Dante served to dissipate the sickness of solitude. 
Instead of brooding over his misfortunes, he sought to discipline 
his mind into habits of cheerfulness and resignation, by enume- 
rating perpetually the favours of Providence with which he had been 
particularly distinguished, and contemplating the bright side of his 
destiny. Ihe gentleness and tenderness of his disposition was not 
long in finding opportunities for its development, and that in a 
way as novel and extraordinary as it was interesting and picturesque. 
Among the children of paupers detained in the prison, was a deaf 
and dumb boy, about seven years of age, between whom and Pellico 
there was formed a strong mutual attachment. Day after day the 
boy came and placed himself opposite his window, and they con- 
versed together by looks and gestures : 
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How wonderful the human intellect (exclaims our author). How many 
things did we say to each other, with the infinitely varied expression of 
the eyes and countenance. With what grace he formed his gestures when 
I smiled at him, and how he would correct them, when he found that they 
displeased me. How he understood that I loved him, as he caressed some 
one of his companions. Nobody could form an idea of it; but yet, thought 
I, standing here at the window, I may become a kind of instructor to that 
poor little creature—by the perpetual repetition of the signs, we shall perfect 
this mode of conveying our ideas. The more he shall profit by my instruc- 
tions the more he will love me. I shall be to him the genius of reason and 
truth ; he will learn to confide to me his sorrows, his joys, his desires, and I 
to console, to ennoble, and to direct him in all his conduct. 


But this soothing intercourse, and the benevolent intentions it 
gave rise to, were soon broken off by his removal to another cell, 
and with tears in his eyes he was forced to tear himself away from 
the company of his dumb protege. After remaining some time 
in his new abode, he was visited by his aged father, who had come 
fully persuaded of being able to effect his liberation; but he soon 
pt that this was not to be hoped for, and, with overflowing 
bosoms, they were forced to bid each other an eternal farewell. 
This was the severest shock to the soul of the unfortunate Pellico. 
To be resigned to the horrors of a long imprisonment, to be resigned 
to the scaffold that awaited him, was within the compass of his 
strength; but to be resigned to the overwhelming grief which 
must result to his father, mother, brothers, and sisters, was beyond 
the powers of endurance. After violent paroxysms of suffering, he 
sought once more consolation in religious contemplation, and found 
himself invigorated and restored. Days passed away without being 
marked by any other event than the occasional sight of some of his 
friends passing his window, on their way to trial or execution. 
They were all young men of the first promise, early distinguished 
for their literary talents, and each recognition was a fresh blow to 
the heart of Pellico. 

At length, on the night of the 19th of February, 1821, he was 
roused from his sleep by the entrance of Count Bolza, the zealous 
and inexorable lieutenant of police, and conducted, with all due 
mystery, to Venice, and confined in the state prison. Here, in the 
most miserable dungeon, infested by musquitos and vermin, he 
busied himself with the composition of tragedies and some minor 
poems, which possess no inconsiderable merit as’ works of 
literature, and mee derive a more touching interest from the 
circumstances which gave rise to their production. ‘The first 
draught of these compositions was usually drawn upon his table, 
as he found no slight difficulty in procuring paper in sufficient 
oe" Such has ever been the glorious distinction of genius. 

hile the effect of rigid imprisonment on common natures and 
inferior souls 1s manifested by a lethargic supineness, or a morbid 
irritability approaching to madness; from the poet this loneliness 
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only serves to call forth the treasures of his tenderness and 
imagination. Endowed with the divine gift of imagination, which is 
irrepressible and unconfinable, he carries himself at will over the 
space of creation, and returns laden with glorious shapes and 
forms and visions, to dispel the gloom and solitude of captivity. 
He was not long in his new abode without finding an object to 
interest his affections and generous propensities, which were ever 
ready to twine about the ongacts within their reach. Zanze, the 
young daughter of the gaoler, was in the habit of bringing his 
coffee, and a word of consolation bestowed upon her in her 
affliction at the infidelity of her lover, won her confidence and 
esteem. The account of his intimacy with Zanze is sketched 
with such inimitable grace and delicacy, that we feel tempted to 
extract it : 


From that day I became, I know not why, the confidant of the young 
girl, and she returned to converse more at length with me. 

She would say to me, you are so very kind, that I look upon you as 
upon a father. 

A pretty compliment that, I replied, pushing back her hands; I am 
scarcely thirty-two, and you already take me for your father. _ 

Well, then, as my brother; and she insisted on taking my hand, and 
pressed it affectionately ; and all this was most innocent. I then said to 
myself, its lucky she is not a beauty, otherwise this innocent familiarity 
might disconcert me : at other times I would say, ’tis well she is so young 
—there can be no danger of my falling in love with a child of her age. 
Again I felt uneasy, as it appeared to me that I was wrong in considering 
her ugly, and I was obliged to confess that the lines of her countenance and 
shape,were by no means irregular. If she was not so pale, said I, and had 
not those few freckles on her face, she might pass for handsome. The 
truth is, that it is impossible not to find some charm in the person, the looks, 
and the prattle of a lively and affectionate young girl. I had done nothing 
to captivate her affection, and I was as dear to her as a father, or as a bro- 
ther, as I might choose. Why? Because she had read my tragedy of 
Francesca of Rimini, and my verses had made her weep so! And again, 
because I was a prisoner, without having (as she used to say) robbed or 
murdered ! 

In fine, how could I, who had conceived a fondness for Madalena without 
having seen her, feel indifferent to the sisterly attentions and the delicate 
little flatteries of this Venetian gaoler’s daughter. It were hypocrisy to at- 
tribute my not having fallen in love with her to the predominance of wis- 
dom ; it was solely owing to the fact of her being in love to folly with an- 
other. Woe to me had it been otherwise. 

# ** * * * 

There was a naiveté and a tenderness about her that was most seduc- 
tive. She would say to me, I am so much in love with another, and yet 
I find so much pleasure in your company. When I do not see my lover, I 
am uneasy everywhere but here. 

Don’t you know why ?—No. 

I’ll tell you ; because I allow you to talk about your lover. 

You are most kind ; but it appears to me that it may be also, because I 
esteem you so very much. 
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Poor little girl, she had that blessed fault of continually taking my hand 
and pressing it, without ever perceiving that it at once caused me pleasure 
and uneasiness. 

* * * * * 

Once, doubting in my own firmness, grieved at finding her (I knew not by 
what species of magic) a hundred times handsomer than she had at first ap- 
peared to me, surprised at the sadness that overtook me in her absence, and 
the joy her presence was wont to bring me, I resolved to play the rude with 
her, hoping to break her off the habit of familiarity. The experiment was 
fruitless, she was so patient and socompassionate! She leant her arfn up- 
on the window frame, and stood gazing at me in silence. She then said, 
you seem tired of my company, sir; and yet, if I could, I would stay here 
all day, precisely because I see that you have need of distraction. This 
nasty humour is the effect of solitude; but do talk a little, and this bad 
humour will disappear ; and if you do not like talking, I shall talk. 

Of your lover, eh? 

No, not always of him, I can talk of others as well; and, in fact, she 
began to narrate to me her little domestic interests—the crossness of 
her mother, the kindness of her father, the puerilities of her brothers ; 
and her tales were full of simplicity and grace. But without perceiving 
it, she ever reverted to the beloved waomne of her hapless mre. 

* ** x 

And where was the harm in my tender longing for her visits ; and in ap- 
preciating the sweetness of them, in being pleased with her compassion, and 
in giving her pity for pity: since our thoughts with regard to each other 
were pure as the purest thoughts of infancy—since her caresses and affec- 
tionate looks, while they disturbed me, filled me with salutary reverence. 


But this source of consolation was of short duration. Zanze 
suddenly disappeared. To his inquiries, the only reply was a shake 
of the head, and the word seduction muttered by the turnkey. 

His next employment was a correspondence with a fellow-prisoner, 
carried on through the medium of a benevolent turnkey at his per- 
sonal risk. His correspondent was a professor of the philosophical 
creed of France ; and, animated by a virtuous zeal, Pellico sought to 
disabuse him of his errors, and to maintain the cause of Christianity ; 
but his arguments were treated with insult and contempt. The 


following Bavenaes descriptive of the troubles and convulsions of his 
mind, are deeply pathetic and touching : 


I took my pen to compose some verse, or to occupy myself with some 
literary subject, and an irrisistible force seemed to compel me to write 
something quite different. What? Long letters, that I could not send : 
long letters to my beloved family, into which I poured my whole heart. I 
wrote them on the table, and then erased them. They were lively ex- 
pressions of tenderness, and reminiscences of the felicity I had enjoyed with 
parents, brothers, sisters, so indulgent and so affectionate. My desire to 
behold them inspired me with an infinite quantity of impassioned things. 
After writing hours upon houts, my stock of sentiments were still unex- 
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hausted. I thus repeated my biography under a new shape, deceived 
myself agreeably by painting the past, and constrained myself to keep my: 
eyes fixed upon days of happiness that were no more. But, oh, God! how 
often, after having depicted in most glowing colours a period of my life— 
after having raised my fancy to such a pitch of excitement as to make it 
appear that I was actually in presence of the people whom I addressed— 
the consciousness of the present suddenly struck my soul, the pen dropped 
from my hand, and I relapsed into an agony of despair. These were mo- 
ments of unutterable suffering. I had experienced them before, but never 
with convulsions like those which then assailed me. 

I attributed those convulsions, and those excruciating tortures, to the 
over-excitement of the affections, caused by the epistolary shape I gave to 
those writings, and to my directing them to persons so deartome. I 
wished to do otherwise, but I could not. I tried, at least, to alter the 
epistolary style, but it was beyond my power. I commenced writing, and 
a letter full of grief and tenderness was the constant result. 

Have I, then, no longer control over my own will? saidI. This neces- 
sity of doing what I do not wish to do, is undoubtedly a distortion of the 
brain. ‘This had never occurred to me before. It might have admitted of 
explanation during the first days of my captivity ; but now that I am na- 
turalized in my dungeon—now, when my fancy should be calmed upon every 
thing—now, when I have nourished my soul so abundantly with philoso- 
phical and religious contemplation—how is it that I become the slave of 
the blind wishes of the heart, and am forced to give way to this childish- 
ness. Let me apply myself to something else. 

I then tried to pray, or to overcome myself with the study of German. 
Vain effort! I found myself writing another letter. It appeared to me 
that there were within me two separate beings: the one ever wishing to 
write letters, and the other to do something different. 

* * * * * 

In the morning, after long watchfulness, my exhausted faculties had an 
interval of repose. In my dream, or rather my delirium, I beheld my 
father, mother, or some other dear object of my affections, despairing over 
my destiny. I heard their agonising sobs, and I started awake, weeping 
and terrified. 

Sometimes, in these most fleeting dreams, I thought I heard my mother 
consoling the rest of the family as she entered my dungeon, and addressing 
me in the most holy language on the duty of resignation; and when I be- 
came cheered by her courage and the firmness of those around her, she 
suddenly burst into tears, and all wept. No one can form an idea of what 
were then the agonies of my soul. 


We have had powerful delineations of those awful throes and 
agonies of the spirit which rack the doomed victim of the dun- 
eon, from men of confessedly sublime genius-—from Byron, from 
Hu o (Victor), from Godwin; but none, in our opinion, equalling in 
fidelity and pathos the simple and unaffected picture we have just 
laid before our readers. 
From the state prison at Venice he was transported to another 
in the island of Santo Murano, and after seeing many of his friends 
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sink under the rigours of confinement, on the 22nd of February, 
1822, he was brought before the tribunal to hear his sentence of 
condemnation : 


I was conducted into the hall appropriated to the commissioners. The 
president, the inquisitor, and the two assistant judges, occupied the bench, 
but arose at my entrance. 

The president, with a demeanour of dignified compassion, signified to 
me that my sentence had arrived, and that the judgment had been terrible, 
but that the emperor had mitigated its severity. 

The inquisitor read the sentence—Condemned to Death! He then read 
the imperial rescript: the sentence is commuted into fifteen years severe 
imprisonment in the fortress of Speilberg. 

I replied, ‘‘ God’s will be done.” My intention really was to receive 
this horrible blow like a Christian, without exhibiting or nourishing re- 
sentment against any one: The president praised my calmness, and 
counseled me to preserve it; adding, that on it might depend a further ex- 
tension of favour, after the expiration of two or three years. 


On the 10th of April, Pellico was transferred to Speilberg, accord- 
ing to the sentence. Speilberg is a fortress situated on an emi- 
nence that overlooks the town of Brunn, the capital of Moravia and 
Silesia. It serves as a prison for three hundred convicts, for the 
most part robbers and assassins, condemned, some to severe, and 
others to the severest imprisonment. 

Severe imprisonment, to which Pellico was sentenced, signifies 
to be obliged to labour in chains, to sleep upon naked boards, and 
to eat the lowest description of food. The severest signifies to be 
loaded more horribly with fetters, to wear an iron band round the 
waist, attached to the wall by a chain only long enough to permit 
the unfortunate victim to reach his oaken couch. The food is the 
same, bread and water. 

It would greatly exceed our limits to notice in detail the varied 
tale of sufferings and afflictions endured by our author, during the 
eight long years he languished in this abode of misery. Disease 
and hunger, and wretchedness and despair, did their worst ; and 
each succeeding month saw some of his companions in misfortune 
sink under their multiplied inflictions. Humanity shudders at 
the account of such calamities; but yet in every fresh combina- 
tion of misery, we are presented with some favourable view of 
human nature, and the most gloomy situations and characters are 
illumined by traits of generosity and feeling. 

The gaoler of Speilberg was an old Swiss, who had received the 
employment as the pene of long services in the imperial armies. 
He was tall and thin, and of the most unprepossessing physiogno- 
my and manners ; but the gentleness and dignified demeanour of 
Pellico soon wrought upon the heart of the old soldier, habituated 
as he was to scenes of the deepest misery; and the struggle be- 
tween his benevolent feelings and his stern duty is highly inter- 
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esting and affecting. Directly opposite to the window of Pellico’s 
dungeon was that of the young Count Oroboni, and it was a 
mutual service of consolation to converse with each other, This 
was strictly forbidden: on one occasion their communication was 


imterrupted by Schiller (the jailor), when the following scene 
takes place : 


Schiller entered, in a passion, and forbid me to speak any more from 
the window. He asked me to promise that I would not. 

No, saidI; I will not promise. 

Oh, Der Teufel, Der Teufel! he exclaimed ; is it to me that you address 
your “ I will not ?’—to me, who have received such cursed abuse on your 
account. 

My dear Schiller, I am grieved for the abuse you have received. I am 
really grieved: but I will not make a promise that I cannot keep. 

And why cannot you keep it? 

Because perpetual solitude is such a cruel torment to me, that I never will 
resist the wish to use my voice to invite my neighbour to answer me; and, 
if he should remain silent, I shall speak to the bars of my window, tu the 
hills that stand opposite me, to the birds that fly past. 

Der ‘Teufel ! and so you will not promise ? 

No, no, no! I exclaimed. 

He threw the clanging mass of keys upon the floor, and repeated, Der 
Teufel, Der Teufel! He then embraced me, and said— 

And must I cease to be a man for that rubbish of kevs? You are a real 
gentleman; and I am pleased at your not making a promise you cannot 
keep. I would do the same. 


I took up the keys, and gave them to him. 


These keys, said I, are not such rubbish, after all: since they cannot 
make an honest corporal a heartless ruffian. 


If I thought they could, he replied, I would take them to my superiors, 


and say, ‘‘ If you do not choose to give me any other bread than that of 
the executioner, I shall go and beg. 


He took out his handkerchief, wiped his eyes, and then raised them, 
joining his hands in the attitude of prayer. I joined mine, and prayed, 


like him, in silence. He felt that I called down blessings on him, as he 
did on me. 


As he left the cell, he said, when you converse with Count Oroboni, 
speak in as low a voice as you possibly can. You will thus secure two 
advantages: the one to saye me the abuse of the superintendant; and the 


other, not to let some expressions be heard—some expressions, you under- 
stand, that may irritate rather than annoy. 


The young Count Oroboni, whose conversation thus served to 
solace his lonely hours, was a fine specimen of the Italian: ardent, 
generous, tender, and imaginative, with all the longing for his dear 
native skies that so eminently distinguished the impassioned 
Foscari. He sickened, and after lingering for some time he 
perished almost beneath the eyes of his friend. The truly Chris- 
tian fortitude with which he bore up against his lot, and the extreme 
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tenderness of his gentle repinings, inspire a profound feeling of 
pity and esteem. The circumstances of his death are thus pathe- 
tically related by our author : 


The unfortunate young man suffered the most fearful tortures, but his 
mind never sunk beneath them. He had the spiritual assistance of the 
chaplain, who luckily understood French. He died on the 13th of June, 
1823. A moment before he expired, he spoke of his aged father; he was 
affected, and he wept. He then resumed, and said, “‘ But why do I weep 
for the most fortunate of my dear relations, since he is on the eve of re- 
joining me in the abode of eternal peace.” His last words were, “ I 
pardon, from my heart, all my enemies.” 

Poor Oroboni! what a chillness ran through my blood when I was told 
he was no more! And we heard the voices and steps of those who. came 
to take away the body! And from the window we beheld the car which 
was to bear him to the cemetery! That car was conducted by two com- 
mon convicts—it was followed by four guards. Our eyes were fixed upon 
the sad convoy until it reached the cemetery; it entered the enclosure— 
stopped at an angle: there was the grave. 

A few moments after, the car and the guards returned. One of them 
was Kubitzky. He said to me (a refined thought, and quite surprising, 
coming from a vulgar man), I marked with precision his burial place, in 
order that if any relation or friend may one day obtain leave to take up 
those bones, and transport them to his country, he may know where 
they lie. 

How often had Oroboni said to me, as he gazed on the burial-place from 
his window, ‘“‘ I must accustom myself to the thought of going to rot 
within there, and yet I confess that it is an idea that makes me shudder. 
I feel as if I should not be so much at rest in my grave in this strange 
land as in our own dear peninsulas.” He then smiled and said, ‘‘ What 
childishness; and when a garment is worn out, and must be laid aside, 
what matters it where it is thrown.” At other times he said, “‘ I am pre- 
paring for death; but I should feel more resigned to it on one condition, 
that of entering for a moment my paternal home, embracing my father’s 
knees, and receive his benediction, and die.” 


Such was the melancholy fate of this accomplished young man. 
There is a sweetness in his complaints that makes its way to every 
heart ; they are the lamentations of a generous and social spirit, 
at being denied the indulgence of its warm and refined sympathies ; 
they fall with a natural and touching pathos, and are rendered 
more touching by their simplicity and delicacy. 

The death of Oroboni was a fresh drop in Pellico’s cup of bitter- 
ness, and filled it almost to overflowing. The severe malady to 
which he had been long a victim, assumed a more aggravated and 
alarming appearance, and he was reduced to the last stage of suf- 
fering. No relief or relaxation of the rigours of prison discipline 
could be afforded, until the authorities at Vienna had been consulted 
on the subject. In their tender mercy, they went so far as to allow 
him a little alteration of food, and the company of his friend Ma-., 
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roncelli. This was a boon that brought unspeakable comfort to 
the exhausted mind of the languishing Pellico. ‘“ Oh, how many 
things,” he exclaims, “ had we to communicate, to recal, to repeat! 
What sweetness in our sympathy ; what harmony in all our ideas ; 
what a satisfaction in our perfect agreement upon matters of re- 
ligton, in our mutual hatred of ignorance and barbarity ; at the 
same time that we hated no man, but rather pitied the ignorant 
and the barbarous, and prayed for them.” 

Pellico recovered, and it became his turn to nurse his friend, 
and repay his generous attentions. An enormous tumour had 
gathered on the left knee of Maroncelli, and confined him to his bed : 


In this deplorable state (pursues the narrative) he still composed poetry ; 
he sung, and discoursed; he did every thing to deceive me, to hide from 
me a portion of his sufferings. He could no longer digest or sleep; he 
grew frightfully thin; he was frequently delirious, and with all that, at 
intervals he collected his vitality, and encouraged me. He continued in 
this state for nine months, and at length amputation was decided upon, and 
performed by the prison surgeons in the clumsiest manner. After the 
operation had been performed, he turned to the surgeon and said, “ You 
have delivered me from an enemy, and I am without the means of recom- 
pensing you.” There was a rose in a vessel on the window frame: 
“ Fetch me that rose,” said he to me; I brought it to him, and he pre- 
sented it to the old surgeon, saying, ‘‘ I have nothing else to give you in 
token of my gratitude.””’ The surgeon took the rose, and wept. 


Years passed away amid scenes of misery and affliction similar 
to those we have already detailed. At length, in August, 1830, 
they were summoned one morning before the superintendant. He 
held a paper in his hand, and addressed them thus: 


‘** Gentlemen, I have the pleasure, the honour, to signify to you, that the 
Emperor has granted a further favour ;’’ and he hesitated to declare what 
species of favour it was. We thought it might be some slight diminution 
of punishment, such as to be exempt from the annoyance of labour, to be 
allowed some additional books, or some less disgusting food. ‘‘ But you 
do not comprehend,” said he. ‘‘ No, Sir; be so kind as to explain the 
nature of the favour granted.” ‘‘ It is liberty for you both, and for a third, 
whom you will soon embrace.” ‘This announcement might be considered 
sufficient to cause us to burst out into demonstrations of delight and exul- 
tation. Our thoughts instantly fell upon our parents, from whom we had 
had no intelligence for such a length of time; and the dread of finding that 
they were no more, was so overcoming, that it neutralized the pleasure 
naturally resulting from the announcement of recovered liberty. ‘‘ You 
are silent,” said the lieutenant of police, “‘ I expected to see you exulting.”’ 
‘‘ IT beg you will convey our thanks to the Emperor,” replied I, ‘“* but as 
we have had no intelligence from our families, we must be under appre- 
hensions of having lost the dearest objects of our affections. This uncer- 
tainty is overwhelming, even in a moment that we should most rejoice.” 
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- It happened that the E:mperor had signed the decree for their 
liberation on the very day on which the Revolution of July had 
broken out at Paris, and this event had well nigh occasioned the 
revocation of that decree ; but the interposition of the Court of 
Turin ultimately triumphed over this new obstacle, and after ten 
long years of captivity and suffering, Pellico was once more restored 
to his family at Turin. 

The moral lessons that may be derived from the perusal of this 
narrative of his misfortunes, are neither few nor unimportant. 
Every page contains a _— illustration of the powerful aids of 
a sound and genuine philosophy, based upon religion, in fortifying 
the mind, and enabling it to triumph over the most appalling 
disasters. Every page Tbrieathes the purest spirit of philanthropy, 
and may be quoted as a specific against the cynicism and irritability 
which blacken and degrade human nature, and hold it up to scorn 
and contempt. 

We may consider Pellico as a fine personification of his unhappy 
country: sacrificed to a degrading and relentless despotism, its 
spirit sinks, not under its multiplied afflictions, but vents’ itself in 
the cultivation of poetry and the arts, and its genius finds oppor- 
tunities for its development under every form of circumstance. 





Arr. III.—Records of a Voyage to the Western Coast of Africa, 
in his Majesty’s Ship Dryad, and of the Service on that Station, 
for the Suppression of the Slave Trade, in the years 1830, 1831, 
and 1832. By Perrer Leonarp, Surgeon, Royal Navy. 1 vol. 
12mo. Edinburgh: Tait. London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 
Dublin: Cumming. 1833. 


Tue appearance of this work at once suggests to our minds what 
an ample field has been utterly moglatlil a the British government 
for obtaining information on a subject, than which none is deemed of 
greater importance in this country—we mean the foul commerce in 
human flesh, leniently designated by the title of the Slave Trade. 
It is not unknown to most of our readers, that for many years a 
British squadron has been stationed off the western coast of Africa, 
for the purpose of suppressing this disgraceful traffic, and that it 
has been the habitual practice for some time to provide an asylum 
for those Africans who, by British interference, were liberated from 
the grasp of their atrocious masters. A few moments’ reflection 
will satisfy the most fastidious mind, that the opportunities afforded 
by the gradual accumulation of the poor negroes in Sierra Leone, 
should have been turned at least to some better account than that 
which has been made of them, with the view of illustrating upon 
moral grounds the enormity of the crime of one man chaining 
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ahother down to slavery. The work before us, tells us in solemn 
and warning accents, what good might have been done, what cala- 
mities might have been prevented, had England adequately per- 
formed all that lay so easily within her power, towards a complete 
settlement of the indefeasible right of the poor African to ee * 
A beginning, however, seems to have been made in the good work, 
of combining the information which has been, or may be, acquired 
by acute and intelligent observers, respecting the negro character. 
Our author has most properly omitted no opportunity that was 
presented to him of inquiring into the moral state of the liberated 
Africans ; of becoming acquainted with their habits and pursuits; of 
examining into the extent of their faculties, as these are variously 
displayed in their habitations, and in their daily employments. 

ad those gentlemen of equal ability with Mr. Leonard, who , 
preceded him in his visit to the African station, been only possessed 
of half the diligence, and half the desire for human improvement, 
which the above gentleman has displayed in this small volume, the 
situation of the African negro would at this moment, in our humble 
judgment, be in a very different state from what we unhappily find 
it to be. From what we have said in a general way, the reader 
will, no doubt, anxiously accompany us whilst we trace the interest- 
ng course in which Mr. Leonard is our guide. 

n September, 1830, his Majesty’s frigate Dryad sailed from 
St. Helen’s, for the western coast of Africa, under the pendant of 
Commodore Hayes, who had been newly appointed to command the 
British naval force on the African station. The object of this force, 
it is scarcely necessary to repeat, was the suppression of the slave 
trade in that quarter; the author now before us was happily 
attached to the x ayaa in the highly respectable office of 
— surgeon. ‘The voyage being of considerable length, it was 
natural that Mr. Leonard should have sought to gratify his 
curiosity on the way; and as he is evidently a man of intelligence 
and observation, we feel that it would be unfair to pass over his 
descriptions of the intermediate scenes through which he passed. 

Teneriffe, he tells us, looks like an immense cinder, universally 
black and irregular, and is calculated to excite disappointment, if 
not terror, in the traveller who sees it, until he approaches the shore 
on which stands the port of Santa Cruz. This place is described 
by him as forming a most welcome contrast with the general 
character of the island, on account of its houses being prettily 
peeies with white, orange, or pink, and roofed with red tiles. 

ometimes a flat roof forms a sort of garden, from which arise 
little groves of orange and banana trees, giving to Santa Cruz a 
character of the highest beauty and interest. 

On landing at the Mole, the first object which attracted our 
author was the singular head dress of the lower classes of females ; 
it consists, he says, of an oval-shaped piece of flannel, half as large 
as a common shawl, broadly edged with white satin riband, placed 
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on the head, with one edge as far forward as the brow, the two éx- 
tremities of the oval hanging down as low as the middle beforé, 
and the edge corresponding to that oh the brow extending down as 
far as the waist behind. Over this is Pere @ gentleman’s common 
black beaver, or a coarse straw hat of the same shape. The aristo¢e?a- 
tical portion of the sex wear the same superstructure, but of fitter 
material. | 

Santa Cruz is the residence of General Morales, the eh 
Governor of the Canary Islands. He occasionally makes a circuit of 
these islands, and seems to dischafge the duty of general colonial 
governor with efficiency, and to the general satisfaction. Would it 
hot be well, Mr. Leonard inquirés, if in these times of difficulty, 
some such economical plan as this were resorted to by Great Bri- 
tain, with the judicious view of saving to the public the salaries 
which she annually pays to 4 fumber of “ fuddling governors ?” 
The General hindell beowover, seems to be the only party to whom 
his office does not produce unmixed gratification, for his wretched 
salary of three thousand dollars a year, was, at the period of our 
author’s visit to Santa Cruz, in arrear for fourteen months. ‘Thid 
fact speaks woefully of the pecuniary embarrassment under which 
the governor’s master, King Ferdinand, must labour. 

The Dryad pursued her course, anchoring at Porto Praya, in the 
Cape Verd Islands ; at Porto Grande, in the Island of St. Vincent ; 
and amongst other islands at Boa Vista, where Mr. Leonard was 
amused with the very awkward appearance of the militia. The 
following description of the town-house sentinel, he says, is a fair 
specimen of the general condition of this ludicrous force : 


He was a tall, stout black, carrying a rusty musket, having his head o- 
vered with an uld straw hat; his body, with a grey jacket, out at elbows, 
the sleeves too short for his long arms; coarse shirt, of intalculably remote 
purification ; and unmentionables of an unkown colour, and most perflated 
and cribiform construction ; shoes and stockings desunt. The various hud 
of the rest of the military of the island, both in dress and colour of the skin, 
not less grotesque.—p. 29. : 


Within fifty miles of the destination of the Dryad, she hailed 
two vessels, one of which appeared té be his a brig Plum- 
per, and another, under French colours, from the Sherbofo’, with 
three hundred slaves on board. The captain of the Plumper éx- 
amined this vessel, and had the clearest evidence that she was 
engaged in this infamous and forbidden trade. But let tis oak 
attend to the state of the law as manifested by the impunity wit 
which this outrage was treated. It seems that, by the provisions of 
the existing treaties between France and Great Britam, the latter is 
entitled to exercise the right of search, ahd consequently we have 
not the power of detaining a French slave ship. Indeed, by virtué 


of the treaties ratified upon the subject of the slave trade, the 
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French vessels are not to be detained by any nation but their own: 
The consequence is, that under the disguise of the French flag, an 
enormous trade is carried on inslaves. There is, to be sure, a French 
national squadron on the coast of Africa ; but from its negligence, or 
want of zeal, it offers scarcely any impediment to the continuance of 
the traffic. The vessel which had been in company with the 
Plumper, was a specimen of the sort of licentiousness with which 
the trade is carried on; and it seems that both Portuguese and 
‘Spanish slave dealers are enabled to take advantage of the shel- 
ter provided by the French colours, and obtain with facility French 
papers to support them in their nefarious projects. The ship with 
three eet teat on board, under these circumstances, could not 
be detained, and she sailed without let or hinderance to Guadaloupe, 
the port for which she had been destined, with her living cargo. 
Mr. Leonard. adds the following dreadful particulars: 


Upon inquiry, he stated that he took the brig a considerable distance up 
the river ; that she was anchored so close to the shore that her yards almost 
brushed the trees ; that on the fall of the tide the vapour arising from the 
slimy ooze on the banks was so dense, that one might, to use a common 
but forcible expression, ‘‘ almost have cut it with a knife.” This officer 
informed us also, that the Primrose, Commander Broughton, had captured 
a large ship, with five hundred and fifty slaves on board, called the Veloz 
Passagera, mounting twenty long guns, after a severe action, during which 
the former had three killed and twelve wounded, among whom was the 
captain ; the latter, forty-six killed and twenty wounded, ten or twelve of 
whom died afterwards. The Conflict had also captured, by means of her 
boats, an armed schooner, called the Nympha, with one hundred and sixty- 
nine slaves, bound to Boa Vista, belonging to Colonel Martinez above men- 
tioned. Here, too, the action was warm while it lasted, the Conflict’s boats 
having eleven wounded, four severely ; the prize, fifteen killed and several 
wounded. It is the interest of the crews of these vessels to defend them- 
selves to the utmost, as they receive no part of their wages, which is from 
thirty to sixty dollars a month, according to the rank they hold, until their 
live cargo is safely disembarked at the destined port, when they have a cer- 
tain number of dollars additional, according to the number of slaves landed 
alive ; and in the event of capture, they forfeit every thing.—pp. 34, 35. 


On the morning of the first of December, just two months after 
departing from St. Helen’s, the Dryad reached the anchorage of 
Freetown. The description of this latter place is very striking; but 
the chief peculiarities by which it is distinguished, must be, by this 
time, familiar to most of our readers. At a distance, the town pre- 
sents an aspect calculated to interest the beholder, from the rural 
character off its vicinity, from the regularity and neatness of the 
buildings, and the appearance of luxuriant foliage which every 
where meets the eye; but a closer examination detects it at once 
to be no more than a gilded sepulchre, where the elements of death 
and putrefaction abound. The most remarkable objects in the 
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streets of Freetown, are the: low wooden boxes, somewhat resem- 
bling pig sties, placed outside the doors of the wealthy inhabitants. 
In this receptacle—which in general is obtained from slave ships, and 
which is laid on the upper deck for the use of the captain and mate, 
when in all other parts of the vessel there is no room from the 
amount of the living cargo—in this receptacle, the author tells us, a 
krouman or negro sits all night, as a watchman. Numbers are seen 
also in the streets of tall, slender, intelligent looking persons, dressed 
in long, loose, coarse, blue and white robes, with their arms and 
legs bare, their heads covered with a red or white cap, their hair 
platted in numerous cords, which hang down, their feet enclosed in 
sandals, and their arms and necks furnished abundantly with em- 
blems possessing the power of charms. These persons are either 
Foulahs, Reoelaclills , or Mandingoes, and their occupation is 
trade. 
One feature of Freetown struck our author very sensibly, namely, 
the almest total absence of all beasts of burden, or carriages of any 
sort. The duties of camels, horses, oxen, mules, and asses, are 
uniformly performed oy the wretched biped of an African, from the 
neighbouring coast.. ‘The markets of this place formed a subject of _ 
attention %y 4 Leonard. ‘The fruit and vegetables are sold at one 
market, where also are laid down for purchasers, pots of palm oil, 
containing what our author calls a diabolical mixture of this oil 
and of farina, which is used as food by the blacks, coarse. soap, 
yams, cassava, half cleaned rice, green ginger, straw hats, fowls, and 
toLacco. The fish is only brought into the market in the evening ; 
the supply consisting chiefly of bream, gray mullet, garroupa, and 
rock cod. When the fishermen arrive in the evening, the scene of 
confusion is increased beyond all endurance. One might think, 
Mr. Leonard says, that one had got within the precincts of Lucifer, 
and was seeing and hearing the multitudinous community of Bel- 
zebub, at one time howling as if in torture, at another breathing out 
sulphurous vapours, as if from the very abyss of Tartarus. 
Adjoining Freetown is a hamlet, the houses of which are built 
in the complete Indian style. They are inhabited by a tribe 
called Kroumen, a body of male emigrants from the Grain Coast, 
near Cape Patmos, who come to Sierra Leone to be employed 
chiefly as temporary boatmen. They are regarded by Mr. Leonard 
as the Scotchmen of Africa, being an industrous thrifty race. 
Their colour varies from a dark copper to complete black, and they 
are alltattooed. ‘The distinction o which they are usually known 
is the figure of an arrow tattooed on each temple. The arrow has its 
point to the eye. Each of the front teeth of the upper jaw is filed 
to a point ; in some cases a piece of the tooth is removed, and in 
either case a savage appearance is communicated to the visage. 
As it is usual for every ship of war to take in a posse of Kroumen, 
for the purpose of manning her boats with persons acquainted with 
the country, the Dryad of course had hercomplement. Twenty of 
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them were received on board. They were chiefly muscular arid 
athletic young men, nearly all having served in the navy on for- 
mer occasions: The insuperable difficulties which attended even 
the pronunciation of their real names, gave rise to an expedient for 
@ fresh christening of them. Some diverting seaman on board 
general stands ather to the strangers, and whatever names he 
choses to set down for each in the ship’s book, they retain it during 
the term of service. As a specimen of naval wit, we give the 
following catalogue : 


Namboe ............ Jack Ropeyarn. 

Tabooa ............ Jack Fryingpan. 

XGOMOM 64)... 6 pe cieee Great Tom. 

Woorawa .......... Peas Soup. 
ES Will Centipede. 
a RET Jack Neverfear. 
Re CB nk aleiak Jack Toggle. 

EE S65 aid %- +5 0 28 Tom Seedy, 

MES at 3s od oos0 Government Packet.—p. 58. 


At Freetown we find, as in every corner of the world to which 
British influence extends, too dear a church, and missionaries of 
doubtful character. Lander, in his records of Clapperton, tells us 
that Freetown church, which stood the people of England in merely 
the trifling sum of from 50,000/. to 80,000/., was so superfluous! 
capacious, as to afford a space within its walls where buyers an 
sellers were indecently disputing and wrangling. The temple is at 
length undergoing some repairs, which are intended to have the 
effect of reducing its size to something like the required proportion. 
The missionaries are very busy in this place, and have numerous 
chapels. They superintended, until a recent period, the instruction 
of the liberated Africans located in different villages in the penin- 
sula. The cessation of their attendance as instructors of the 
African, was produced by an occurrence of which we prefer allowing 
the witness himself to give the account : 


A strong instance of moral turpitude has recently occutred among these 
men, which has caused no inconsiderable degree of exultation to their lay 
brethren, whose peccadilloes they sometimes magnify into heinous offences, 
and who, consequently, think and speak as most other men “of carnal 
minds ” would do under similar circumstances. ‘‘ The office of a clergyman,’’ 
they say, ‘‘ must at all times command respect, and we are induced to res- 
pect the man, when his demeanor is compatible with the office, and his life 
irreproachable.” But when a parson, merely because he is a parson, ven- 
tures to assume any arrogant degree of superiority over his lay brethren, 
and holds them up for petty offences and imaginary misbehaviour, as stained 
and branded with the mark of the beast, as if he himself were spotless, he 
must, of course, expect to meet with the ridicule, the pity, and contempt, 
which such a supercilious, unwarrantable, and unchristian-like assumption 
deserves, let his conduct in other respects be ever so irreprehensible in our 
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eyes. It is the duty of a clergyman to remind us of our faults, and to tell 
us to correct them, and how to do 80; but it is a weakness in the poor man 
to think himself, as he often does, in any way better or superior, because it 
is part of the duties of his holy office to do so. Such conduct must at all times 
appear a most farsical superlation of his own professed excellence, and will al- 
ways meet with disgust and contempt from the unreclaimed and ungodly, 
es compassion from his more sensible brethren ; the former of whom are 
very naturally inclined to exclaim, like a certain graceless toper, of sack- 
drinking notoriety, ‘‘ because thou art virtuous, shall there be no more cakes 
and ale?” The missionaries have, until the occurrence in question, super- 
intended the instruction of the liberated Africans located in the different 
villages in the peninsula. During the week, they assemble the children 
in the churches, and teach them to read and write, and to perform various 
religious exercises, such as singing church melodies, &c. They have, of 
course, access to every house ; and in the mentally debased condition of the 
newly-imported Africans, virtuous scruples are so rare among them, that 
the vicious will find few obstacles to the gratification of any immoral pro- 
pensity, particularly when it is masked by religion. Mr. D——, “ the 
fallen star’ alluded to, was in the daily practice of inculcating moral and 
religious instruction upon the minds of children, as well as those more ad- 
vanced in life. His wife and family were living with him in the town when 
the criminal circumstance alluded to took place,—namely, the seduction of 
a young English female, who speedily disclosed his villainy. Had it been 
an African, the occurrence would never have been discovered; and where 
the tendency to crime has been so manifested, and the facilities of commis- 
sion so extensive, to what conclusion will a consideration of all the circuum- 
stances naturally tend? On the affair being discovered, he threw up his 
situation; and what makes the matter still more extraordinary, he was 
countenanced by his brethren, several of whom refused to perform their 
duties in the schools any longer. ‘The world would be inclined to conclude 
from this, that they are equally guilty, and afraid of an officially instituted 
inquiry, and the criminal discoveries to which such an inquiry might possi- 
bly lead. But, among the most immaculate there will be occasional slips, 


and, for all this, there are many good and valuable men among them.—pp. 
61—63. 


After some further observations on the characteristic features 
which mark the external appearance of Freetown, Mr. Leonard 
comes to consider it in its various important relations to this 
country, as an appointed receptacle for captured slaves. This 
sayy mre bears testimony to the truth of the statement which 
Mr. Justice Jeffcott, one of the judges of the colony, delivered in his 
charge to the Grand Jury of Sierra Leone, in June, 1830. The 
whole of this excellent charge formed the subject of an article in one 
of the numbers of the Monthly Review for 1831, which excited no 
inconsiderable astonishment in the minds of our readers. At least 
we judge so from the numerous applications forwarded to us from 
high quarters respecting this charge, as it;was the first European Jour- 
nal to call the general attention to it. The statement to which we 
allude was to the effect, that in Sierra Leone, the very spot which 
had been converted by enormous expense as an instrument for 
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suppressing the slave trade, in this place there were persons deeply 
engaged in the abominable traffic. Our author, whilst he expresses 
his conviction of the truth of the judge’s statement, is at a loss for 
sufficient information to enable him to estimate either the time 
when this wicked conspiracy began, or the extent to which it has 
been carried ; but the billowing facts will be found to throw some 
light on the nature of the present practice :—One of the school- 
masters in Sierra Leone has been tried for selling some of his 
scholars: there were lately upwards of one hundred liberated 
Africans who had been ee Me ed from Sierra Leone, and were 
conveyed to a place near the banks of the river Pongos. Here 
they were detained until an opportunity occurred of reshipping and 
selling them as slaves. The place of detention, it appears, is under 
the superintendance of an Englishman named Joseph, an outlaw, 
whom the goverment has in vain endeavoured to arrest. The 
horrible state in which the kidnapped Africans must be kept in 
this place is revealed at once by the fact, that when the Plumper 
was in the Pongos river, a female slave rushed one day from the 
shore to the vessel, and could not be induced to return on any 
threat or persuasion. She was finally brought in safety to Sierra 
Leone. His Majesty’s ship Favourite boarded a vessel, under 
French colours, with a great number of slaves, some of whom spoke 
English like the liberated slaves in Sierra Leone. These, with 
other cases still more recent, should satisfy every reasonable mind 
that the practice of contributing to the promotion of the traffic in 
slaves exists in Sierra Leone. 

It is a subject of congratulation with the friends of humanity, that 
means have aan put into practice for terminating the progress of 
this vile commerce. A A of reception has been established, 
which, from its regulations, bids fair to be a security to the Govern- 
ment; at least against the open adoption of the slave traffic 
‘by any of the inhabitants of the colony. The following is an ac- 


count of this establishment, as no doubt it has been seen by our 
author : 


The liberated African yard, where the newly-imported Africans are 
lodged, is a square piece of ground of considerable size, having two of its 
sides occupied by a range of low buildings, in which the slaves passed the 
night. The rest of the area is surrounded by a high wall, within which is 
a house for cooking their unseemly food, a well, and several tanks contain- 
ing water, together with a number of other conveniencies. A building of 
one story stands in the centre of the square, the ground floor of which is 
used as 1 smithy, the upper part as a residence for the blacksmith, a libe- 
rated African, and family, unless when the yard is crowded with newly- 
importedslaves, when poor Vulcan is under the necessity of occupying the cor- 
ner of one apartment. He is constantly engaged in the formation of instru- 
ments of husbandry, such as bill-hooks, hoes, &c. for the slaves who have 
been recently, or are about to be located. 

As soon as an illicit trader in slaves is taken possession of by one of our 
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ships of war, which is generally done after a long chase, all her crew, with 
the exception of the captain and one or two others, are removed on board 
the capturing vessel, from which they are usually landed on the nearest 

of the coast, and two midshipmen, or other junior officers, and from five to. 
twenty men, ponents. the size of the vessel, are sent on board to navigate 
her to Sierra Leone, where all slave vessels captured on the coast of Africa by 
our cruisers are immediately carried, for adjudication by the courts of mixed 
commission resident there.—pp. 83, 84. 


It is unnecessary to pursue our author’s description of the con- 
stitution of these courts; it is enough to say, that until the courts 
decide that the capture was legal, the slaves are still kept in their 
filthy abode. When the decision is made, the slaves are landed 
and lodged in the liberated African yard just described, and after- 
wards obtain each a portion of land, oh they build huts and 
form villages. Until the huts are completed, they are lodged either 
in a depot in the village, or in the houses of the inhabitants, with 
their consent. Mr. Leonard adds: 


As the latter usually find relatives or countrymen among the new 
comers, they are generally willing to afford them both shelter and 
assistance. Sometimes they are dispersed among the different villages, in- 
stead of being located in one spot. During the first six months after their 
arrival in the colony, they are fed and clothed by government, each receiv- 
ing for this purpose twopence per diem, which is found quite adequate to 
their wants: and after having completed the erection of their huts, which 
takes but a short time to accomplish, they are employed at any public works 
which may be going forward, being permitted, during part of the six 
months, to cultivate the piece of ground allotted to them; the assistant 
superintendant of liberated Africans, before leaving them entirely to their 
own guidance, supplying them, from an extensive depot or store kept for 
that purpose, situated in close proximity to the slave yard, with articles of 
dress and cooking utensils, together with a quantity of esculent seeds and 
plants, such as Indian corn and cassada, to rear for their future support. 
They are all much gratified on receiving these necessaries, considering them- 
selves enriched. 

The articles at present supplied to each male emancipated slave on his 
location cost about 1/7. 10s., which, together with his six months’ allowance of 
twopence a-day, make the whole of the mere personal expense of each male 
adult to his Majesty’s government amount to about 3/. The daily allow- 
ance is, of course, extended in the cases of persons who, from age or infirm- 
ity, are incapable of supporting themselves. Females receive twopence a- 
day for three months only, and as many of the children as possible above a 
certain age, on condemnation of the vessel, are apprenticed out, as has been 
already stated, to persons of respectable appearance in the colony. With 
the exception of those negroes recently arrived, who, from the excessive 
crowding, and the bad quality and scantiness of the food and water, are al- 
most always filthy, emaciated, and covered with disease, the manumited slaves 
appear in general to be clean in their persons, sleek and well fed, and very 
well satisfied with their condition. After a short stay in the colony, the 
industrious are occasionally permitted to cultivate patches of waste land in 
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the country, besides their own allotted piece of ground, with the under-. 
standing that their occupation of the former shall be temporary. By selling 
the produce of this, they are enabled to obtain many of the comforts and a 
few of the luxuries enjoyed by their European neighbours.—pp. 86—88. 


In order to give some idea of the actual condition of these peo- 
ple, Mr. Leonard presents to us a brief description of a village 
called Murray Town, and situated a few miles from Freetown. 
He has frequently visited the inhabitants, who, he says, seemed 
always very grateful for any attention shown to them. They ap- 
peared, from the improved state of their houses, from the nature of 
the furniture, and the few articles of luxury, such as small mirrors, 
to be seen in them, to have entered as it were upon the path of 
civilization, and to have begun to understand its value. Altogether, 
Mr. Leonard spéaks with satisfaction of the progress made by the 
Africans in proportion to the short time in which they had the op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with civilized customs. Whilst 
the adult Africans vary in the amount of the native intelligence 
which they manifest under particular circumstances, it would be 
unfair to judge of the whole tribe from the slaves. The latter 
have had the misfortune of being brutalized, comparatively, at that 
age when mental impressions are calculated to act with the greatest 
force ; and it is in vain that we attempt to cultivate them at that 
period of life when there can be no chance of overcoming the oppo- 
sition of habit. Hence, Mr. Leonard, with true philosophical dis. 
cretion, would direct inquiry to the children of the poor Africans, 
who by the fortunes of the time are located in Sierra Leone, or its 
vicinity. He himself does not hesitate to state, that by trying that 
sort of criterion, he has come to the conclusion, that the children 
in the government schools at Freetown, and those in the schools 
of the villages, are equal in intelligence and acquirements to Eu- 
ropean children of the same age. Why is it, Sie some sceptic 
will say, that the liberated Africans appear so obstinately to resist 
the influence of that machinery for enlightening them, which has 
been provided by the mother country at so much expense and 
other sacrifices? The answer of the well-informed author is, that 
it cannot be to the inherent defect of ability in the African that 
we are to attribute this effect, for that an adequate explanation of 
it may be found in a variety of circumstances, which it requires but 
little sagacity to detect. For instance, how can men partially ad- 
vanced in civilization, be expected to make progress in intellectual 
attainments, if it happen that almost every week they are in the 
habit of mingling in company with barbarians freshly imported 
from their native country, and whose association they are utterly 
unable, from various local circumstances, to abandon? Then let us 
ask, has the system of moral amelioration adopted in Sierra Leone 
been always the same? Has it even been, all through, consistent 
with itself? Have not fresh and contradictory plans of education 
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and enlightenment, succeeded each other in that colony with a ra- 
pidity proportioned to the expedition with which the fatal influence 
of the climate made room for fresh incumbents of its political 
functions? There is another cause existing in Sierra Leone, which 
assists in obstructing the advance of the liberated Africans ; 
namely, the disallowance of the export of articles the produce of 
the shay. Under such circumstances, there is no encouragement 
for the proprietor or labourer, who spends his time in rearing an 
unusual quantity of cocoas or yams ; and thus an artificial bound- 
ary may ‘ said to be placed on the free area of industry. The 
cause of the backward state of the liberated slaves in Sierra Leone, 
on which Mr. Leonard lays most stress, is the want of a sufficiently 
close and severe superintendance of the slaves who have been ma- 
numited. Regulations undoubtedly exist, with the view of hu- 
manizing and reclaiming the slaves, but they are a dead letter ; and 
many facts could be adduced to show, that no proper steps are 
taken to secure the liberated Africans from being Midnkobe , and 
sold again to slavery; or, what is nearly as bad, from relapsing into 
their original barbarism. 

Notwithstanding the existence of these malignant influences, 
there is some ground for a hope of better things, for Mr. Leonard. 
gladly bears testimony to the marked respect, at least externally, 
manifested by the slaves to the Sabbath ; and he is able to state, 
that no instance occurred within his personal knowledge of a libe- 
rated African being in a state of intoxication. 

Some remarks are indulged in by our author on the constitution 
of society in Sierra Leone ; and his experience, at all events, does 
not lead him to the language of eulogy. From this subject, and 
from some others of minor interest, we pass on to an account of 
the condition of the slaves in the captured vessels when first taken. 
niag those cases of capture, seen by Mr. Leonard, were the fol- 
owing : 

On the 3rd of March, 1831, a schooner under Spanish colours 
was detained by the Black Joke, a British vessel, and brought into 
the anchorage before Freetown. The slaves consisted of one 
hundred and eleven men, forty-five women, ninety-eight boys, fifty- 
three girls, and four infants at the breast, one of whom was born 
since the period of capture, and whose mother, a sickly and ema- 
ciated creature, was suckling it on deck, with hardly a rag to cover 
either herself or her babe : 


The schooner (says our author, evidently writing under the full power of 
the scene upon his imagination) is only 130 tons burden, and the slave 
deck only two feet two inches high, so that they can hardly even sit up- 
right. ‘The after part of the deck is occupied by the women and children, 
separated by a wooden partition from the other slaves. The horrors of this 
infernal apartment—the want of air—the suffocating heat—the filth—the 
stench—may be easily imagined ; although it is remarked that this ship is: 
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one of the cleanest that ever was brought to the colony. The men were 
bound together in twos, by irons riveted round the ancles. On their arrival 
these chains were removed, and they appeared much gratified. The coun- 
tenances of all seemed lighted up with satisfaction at the prospect of being 
put on shore, towards which they often turned to gaze, with an.expression of 
wonder and impatience. I went on board to visit the wounded. About 
one half of the boys were circumcised. I could not ascertain that they be- 
longed to a separate tribe, although their general appearance seemed to me 
slightly different from the rest.—pp. 104, 105. 


Pending the necessary inquiries, the slaves remained on board ; 
but bread was quickly supplied to them, and next day they were all 
landed, and placed in the African slave yard : 


A large canoe was employed for this purpose, which, after several trips, 
brought the whole on shore in the course of two hours, taking in from fifty 
to eighty at a time, the men first, then the women, and lastly the children. 
These were singing on board the schooner, in anticipation of the boats re- 
turn, and continued their song all the way on shore, laughing and clapping 
their hands. But the men and women, after they reached the yard, when 
the momentary gratification of setting foot on land once more had passed 
away, looked sullen and dissatisfied, but not dejected. Itstruck me that on 
landing they expected to be allowed to go wherever they pleased, and were 
consequently disappointed and angry when they found themselves still 
under control. It was impossible to gather from their looks whether any 
of them were keenly alive to the miseries of the situation from which they 
had just been released, or whether they were capable of appreciating the 
advantages of emancipation. I may mention, as an instance of their ex- 
treme mental debasement, that the women who were nursing, usually had 
both breasts occupied, the one with their own offspring, the other suckling 
one of the numerous abominably filthy monkeys on board the schooner. 
Among the whole there was scarcely sufficient covering for the nakedness of 
half a dozen persons. But all of them, particularly the boys and girls, on 
meeting the numerous persons who had, like myself, gone to witness their 
landing, evinced by their actions, a natural and unaffected sense of modesty. 
—pp. 106, 107. 


On the 20th of the same month, a French sloop called the Vir- 
ginie, was brought into harbour ; the circumstances attending the 
history of this cargo are calculated to rivet our deepest attention. 
When examined, she was found to be freighted with ninety-two 
slaves. The vessel, it seems, was fitted out'at Nantz about twelve 
months previously, and about the end of the February before 
sailed from the Plantain Islands with her cargo of slaves, amongst 
which were several of the liberated Africans, who had already re- 
sided at Sierra Leone. The remainder of the tragedy we shall 
give in our author’s words : 


When she sailed, her crew consisted of eight persons, but besides these 
she had eleyen passengers: the master and ten of the company of a French 
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vessel, stranded on the coast. Her destination was Guadaloupe; and 
while making the best of her way to that port, about eight days ago, the 
slaves rose, took possession of the vessel, and killed the captain and crew, 
with the exception of the cabin-boy, who was dreadfully wounded in the 
scuffle. The passengers escaped, after some severe wounds, up the rig- 
ging, where they remained some time under great apprehension, but at 
length ventured down, on being assured by the slaves, who were now in- 
toxicated with joy at the success of their exploit, that, if they would pro- 
mise to take the vessel into Sierra Leone, no harm should be done them. 
When they came down, however, they were stripped, put in irons below, 
treated with great severity, and compelled alternately to steer the vessel, 
with many threats, that if they should not see larid by a certain day, the 
whole should be massacred. Fortunately for them, they made the land on 
the daynamed. The captain, by his cruel and inhuman conduct—flogging 
some of the slaves daily, and striking them on all occasions with whatever 
weapon was near him—was the cause of hostile attack, the success of which 
was owing to the women, who, from the incommodious size of the vessel, 
had been placed in the apartment containing the arms, which they 
managed to convey unperceived to the men, who rushed upon deck well 
prepared, and soon overwhelmed their weak and unprincipled opponents ; 
but not without one or two of their own number killed, and several very 
severely wounded, which served to exasperate them still more. Those of 
the French crew who were not killed in the rencontre, were deliberately 
and exultingly massacred, with all the horrible barbarity of which savages, 
smarting under recent injuries, are capable, and were afterwards thrown 
overboard. When the vessel appeared off this port, our boarding officer 
was confidently and joyfully received by the slaves as a deliverer. One of 
those who had been formerly liberated at Sierra Leone, and who spoke a 
little broken English, explained the occurrence, and stated that he had been 
recaptured while carrying some rice in his canoe to the Sherboro for sale, 
and the remaining Frenchmen confirmed his account. The slaves on their 
arrival exhibited a most ludicrous and grotesque appearance. They were 
all armed with something or other, One was. standing sentinel over the 
man at the helm, with a drawn sword ; his only article of dress a hat, the 
crown of which he had knocked out, and placed on his head, with the rim 
uppermost. Every part of the vessel had been ransacked for articles to 
dress and adorn their persons. Some of them were decked with fancy 
striped shirts and two or three waistcoats, without inexpressibles, with 
asword buckled round the middle. Some had on dress coats, without any 
covering either for their heads or their ‘‘ hinder ends ;” and others had only 
a waistcoat, with two or three silver watches dangling round their-necks. 
Their prisoners, in irons below, filthy, pitiful-looking objects, were in their 
shirts only, dabbled with blood, as were the sails and deck of the vessel. 
Even after she had anchored, the Frenchmen did not consider themselves 
safe until an English officer and a party of men were sent on board to take 
charge of her. As soon as she was reported to the Goveraor, measures 
were immediately taken to have the slaves landed in the morning.—pp. 
107—110. 


Such statements as these cannot surely be made in a Christian 
country without rousing every dormant feeling of its inhabitants, and 
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impelling them to raise their voices, and, if necessary, their congre- 
ted arms, to extirpate a hideous system which is capable of. pro- 
cing such abominations. ~_ ral 
Shortly after the above events, the Dryad, with her two tenders, 
sailed for Prince’s Island and Fernando Po. The description of 
the grand scenery which presented itself in the course of this voy- 
age, is wrought by Mr. Leonard with all the power of a poet. The 
incidents and adventures, too, which varied the employment of their 
time, will be found to increase very considerably the attraction of 
this portion of the volume, : : 
When the Dryad arrived at Fernando Po, she found the Black 
Joke refitting, after a desperate struggle, which, some days before, 
she was engaged in with a Spanish slave vessel. It is unnecess 
to say that the Spanish ship was taken, and that the wretched 
slaves were landed on the island. Here, again, was repeated that 
scene of horror in the ship, which Mr. spate. od already described 
as occurring on a former occasion. After the vessel was secured, 
the living slaves were found sitting on the heads and bodies of the 
dead and the dying. The crew, pitying them, brought water to 
quench their thirst. ‘The poor Africans: thought that they would 
still be compelled to put up with their usual pittance of half a 
pint a-day ; but when told that they might take as much as they 
wished, they rushed in a body to the water, and eagerly sought 
to dip their parched tongues in it. The water was contained in a 
tub ; and, in a few minutes after they had liberty to use it, their 
heads were literally wedged in it. Some drops of the water 
which fell on the deck, were lapped up with frightful avidity. Jugs 
were handed round to them ; and, in the madness of their still. un- 
abated thirst, they bit the vessels, and broke them with their teeth 
tofragments. © 
~ We have thus dwelt on the horrors of the slave trade, in the 
hope that. the terrible picture may not be overlooked by those whose 
solemn duty it is to leave no stone unturned until those horrors are 
completely suppressed. That a most criminal degree of apathy 
exists amongst the agents of the humane law which seeks the sup- 
pression of. the slave trade, is but too abundantly proved, ° 
Let us only think how, by our backwardness in urging foreign 
powers to join us in the noble task of suppression, we have contri- 
buted directly to aggravate the barbarity with which this brutal 
traffic is carried on. According to the. present system, there is just 
enough, on the one hand, to make the slave-master cautious under 
what circumstances he freights his vessel with slaves ; whilst, on the 
other, there are sufficient facilities to warrant him in continuing 
the traffic: the consequence is, that, to compensate for the casual 
losses which British vigilance and British valour may océasionally 
produce to him, he is under the necessity of using contrivances 
which greatly tend to increase the my of the poor slaves. The 
miscreants engaged in this nefarious traffic, observes Mr. Leonard; 
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are now in the habit. of cramming into their vessels twice the num- 
ber of unhappy wretches they were wont to do: so that the profits; 
being so enormous, the success of one cargo, crammed in this way, 
will be more than an indemnity for all the losses by capture. © 

An account of the new British settlement in Fernando Po, forms: 
one of the most interesting chapters in the work. In this account, 
Mr. Leonard speaks of the productions and the animals of the is- 
land, as also of the aborigines ; but the climate, unfortunately, is 
nearly as.insalubrious as that of Sierra Leone.. The island of Ano- 
bona was the next. place to: which the Dryad paid a visit. , The: 
nativescame out. to ee them thevarious articles. 
of produce belonging to the | . These islanders, like all. the: 
inhabitants of the coast of Africa, have no regard for money ; theré: 
is nothing which they look for more greedily im exchange for. their 
commodities than old clothes: and of these shirts, trowsers; and’ 
handkerchiefs, were most in demand. ‘The party paid a visit'to the 
king of Anobona, and were received with all the honours that his’ 
sable majesty was able to pay them. The dignity of king is elec- 
tive ; and the choice takes place every year. This state of things 
may account for the secareh 9 feelings which Mr. Leonard tells 
us is quite manifest amongst these islanders. The king, who went 
by the familiar title of King Tom Standey, dined on board withthe 
Caetinodane ; and was found by our. author one day, as he returnetl 
from an excursion into the island, sitting at the table, and amusing 


every. body by his 


Ease and assurance, his unscrupulous demands for whatever was within 
his reach, and by several unkingly and disgusting solecisms in his man- 
ners: such as indecorously blowing his nose in the tail of his coat, during 
dinner, and wiping it with his sleeve, from the shoulder to the wrist; eruc- 
tating vociferously ; cramming the whole extremity of a fowl ‘into his mouth 
at a time, and, after crunching the bones between his teeth, ejecting them 
into his hand, and depositing them:on' the chair, between his legs!, He 
seemed to be very fond of salt, swallowing, at intervals, whole spoonsful 
of it out of the saltcellars. Some gin was put on the table during dinner, 
thinking he might perhaps prefer it, for its potency, to wine. He was 
asked which he would have, and very coolly and modestly replied, by a few 
imperfect Anglo-Portuguese words, and by signs, not to be mistaken, that 
he, ‘ Poo fella, never mind,” he would take some of the gin now, and that, 
as: his belly was full, he would “‘ bag” the-wine und the remaining viands, 
and ‘* make festa” on shore. This'was' beyond the utmost idea we had 
formed of’his covetousness, liberal as it had been. But it’ was’ impossible 
to keep our gravity, when, so far from thinking there was any chance of 
a refusal, he immediately followed this expression of his modest and cour- 
teous intentions, by letting the Commodore know, that, as he had no such. 
sideboard furniture, he would alsu take with him the deeanteraand glasses ! 
He was shown, in the cabin, a large print of his present Majesty, which 
he admired very much, and addressed ‘as if it: had’ béen our good ‘King in 
propria persona, introducing himself to the print in the followmg words :> 
‘‘ Me King Tom Standey; King Anobona. You ver good King; my fader } 
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Me, poo fella, never mind.” And observing; with much surprise, kis 
own sable countenance reflected in the glass, as if it were behind the print, 
he suddenly exclaimed, “ Ah, King Tom! you there! Me see you; me 
savey you ver well, King’ Tom Standey, King Anobona.” At last he took 
his departure, pretty well ‘‘ stuffed,” as he called it; and, considering the 
quantity he had drank, but very slightly fuddled. But, before taking leave 
of us, the Commodore, besides a musket, gunpowder, and many other ar- 
ticles, gave him a mirror, in which he continued to gaze at his own ebony 
visage, with unceasing and uusatisfied astonishment, all the way on shore. 
Like the rest of his subjects, he caught at every thing he could get; but 
had no notion, or took care, at least, not to show any, of the value of the 
articles he had received, or a just sense of the attention he had met with- 
Some of us, observing this grasping, ungrateful, and unceremonious dispo- 
sition, endeavoured to make him sensible of the value of what he had re- 
ceived, as he. was going away, and told him that he ought to ‘‘ dash” the 
Commodore with something in return for so many favours. After some 
hesitation, he said he would send some fowls and pigs to our philanthropic 
chief, as a present. About an hour afterwards, a canoe came alongside, 
with a single fowl, and a message, saying, that the rest and the pigs had 
‘* run in bush:” that is, made their escape mto the woods, and were not 
tobe found! This was, of course, a mere excuse: but we could not help 
laughing at its court-like ingenuity.—pp. 197—199. 


We cannot follow our author through the remainder of his voyage, 
although we might, by noticing many parts of that portion of the 
narrative, add considerably to the testimony which we have already 
collected from his pages, as to the necessity of some energetic.and 

edy measures for the effectual suppression of the slave trade. 

ut we feel that enough has been stated, even in our brief sum- 

mary, to call upon the nation, and more especially the government, 

to consider, without delay, what means should be taken to put a 

stop to the horrors of the slave trade. Mr. Leonard has done 

himself great credit by the boldness of his remonstrances, and the 
spirit. with which he has determined to expose the truth. 
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tagement ; for it is only upon a thorough understanding of that 
character and those habits, that we can expect to maintain our em- 
pire in India at all, or certainly to maintain it with any advantage to 
ourselves, The present volumes are doubly acceptable in this 
point of view, inasmuch, as they contain the result of observations 
on the every day life, so to speak, of the Indians, and thus corivey’ 
to us a description of information which is but very rarely made’ 
the subject of attention with travellers in the Kast Indies. 

The first volume consists of narratives of four tours. The. 
first of these was made into the territories of the King of Oude, 
which were entered by the commander-in-chief, and his suite, 
on the 6th of December, 1827. Our author gives a journal 
of the various incidents which followed. He and his party were 
chiefly engaged with the King of Oude, and the items of the jour- 
nal refer merely to entertainments at court, or to fights of wild 
animals, got up for the royal gratification. Proceeding into the inte- 
rior of these territories, our author notices various objects of inte- 
rest on his route, which, from being peculiar to the country, appear 
to him worthy of being described. At one place he meets with a 
caravanserai, which suggests to him some remarks on the nature of 
these establishments. It appears, that under the Moslem sove- 
reigns, these receptacles for travellers were properly taken care of. 
Each receptacle was generally a walled enclosure of bricks, with 
various accommodations fitted for aresidence. It was built in such 
a way as to present facilities for defence, being loop-holed for mus- 
ketry, and fortified by bastions. An armed police was always pre- 
sent, and the traveller thus obtained security at a very trifling ex- 
pense. At another place on the road, our author had the opportu- 
nity of studying the architectural beauties of a celebrated Mosque, 
called Mootee Musjid, or Pearl Mosque. The word Musjid is a 
general expression denoting a place of worship, and Mootee Mus- 
jidis a temple of peculiar sanctity. 

On the way to Bhurtpore, our author met the Rajah with his 
retinue. Amongst the ensigns by which the procession was distin- 
guished, one attracted the notice of the stranger. The ensign in 

uestion is called the ‘“‘ Mahi Muratib,” or, the dignity of the fish. 

t consists of a figure in the shape of a fish’s head, open mouthed ; 
behind, and attached to it, was a bag of salmon-coloured silk, 
formed into the resemblance of a fish’s body: this bag terminated 
in a tail of gold tassels. The banner was carried upon an elephant, 
the head being fixed on a pole, and as the wind rushed into the 
mouth, it descended and inflated the body, thus presenting a most 
ludicrous spectacle. But though the profane might well laugh at 
such an exhibition, the pious Hindoos regarded it with far different 
feelings, for it was a present from the Great Mogul, and was asso- 
ciated in their minds with the highest attributes of honour and 
dignity. The Rajah is described by Major Archer as a shrewd’ 
sensible boy, with precocious abilities; but the power of his crown’ 
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has departed. He behaved hospitably to the Englishmen, and 


one morning invited them to the amusement of hawking. We 
adopt, very readily, the author’s opinion, that’ a description of the 
Indian sport of fonking would by no means be uninteresting. 
The party set out at an early hour, and had not proceeded far when 
they discovered some curlews feeding in a field. The hawk was 
put up: 


. The curlew being roused, and seeing its enemies, screamed loudly, and 
began to mount almost perpendicularly. The hawk, which was of the Jong- 
Wing soaring kind, named a bhyree, proceeded in chase. Aware of his inability 
to rise so fast as his quarry, he went away as if not disposed to come back, 
but imperceptibly ascending. Having gone far enough, he tacked, and 
continued to do so until he was above the curlew. These turns which the 
hawk makes are very beautiful, and evince great sagacity. In the mean- 
time, the curlew had got so high as scarcely to be within ken, having also 
gained a considerable distance from where it rose. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that those following this sport should ride very hard, and the eye and 
mind being intent on the birds in the skies, rendeis the work of a hazardous 
nature, The hawk continues his tacking, though far away from the curlew, 
until he finds himself above the level of his prey, and then off he goes with 
the speed of lightning; the curlew perceives his disadvantage, and hastens 
to get over water, as the hawk knows that he is then in great danger, and 
refuses to strike. If, however, no water is near, the curlew makes for the 

und as fast as he can fly; and it is only known by his descending that 
the hawk is above him, both are so high and so far away. At this moment 
the greatest delight is experienced. The hawk, closing his wings, rushes down 
in the pursuit with a velocity incredible to those who have not witnessed it, 
and such is it, that his passage through the air sounds like a mighty wind. 
‘Fhe curlew cannot escape, and before he has time to reach the earth, the 
hawk has stricken him senseless. The latter is too careful to come with all 
his own force with the curlew to the ground, as he would most likely be 
killed ; but he instinctively drops him when within a few yards, and then 
follows and secures his prey. The keepers and amateurs come up, and pre- 
vent the hawk being injured by the fluttering and pecking of the curlew. 
The proceedings are similar to those in European countries after the flight 
and capture, such as breaking the poor creature’s wings, and permitting the 
hawk to find his own way to the victim’s heart through his breast, and 
having the marrow of the legs drawn out by a feather of his wing, and 
given as a sop of reward for his success. It was seldom the keeper had the 
kindness to ease the curlew’s sufferings by killing it at once. 

The riding, the hawk’s manceuvring, and the attempts of the curlew to 
escape, make this sport one of great excitation. If the hawk can merely 
see his quarry, and he is a staunch bird, there is no fear of his quitting it, 
though he may set off in a contrary direction. Aid must be at hand to free 


him from water, or any birds, such as kites or crows, who invariably attack 
him if without defence.—pp. 78—80. 


The. next place visited by Major Archer in this his first tour, 
which is worthy of being noticed, was Delhi, to the king of which 
he was introduced as one of the party of the commander-in-chief. 
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The ceremony of the introduction was quite in the pompous style 
of the East. Before entering the throne room, each of the party 
was obliged to make three salams, after which a crier proclaimed 
that they had come to see the king of the world. Having reached 
the apartment, they Pe 0 to the foot of the throne, on which 
. The commander-in-chief, after being pre- 

sented, offered his nuzzer, or present, to the king. This was readily 
accepted, and put into a basin by his majesty. The value of the 
nuzzer was about 160/.; but his Excellency knew how little this 
would satisfy the king, so he agreed to be invested with a turban 
and;an honorary dress, together with other articles of apparel or 
ornament, each of which composed a fresh item of expense in his 
majesty of Delhi’s bill. The investiture being completed, and the 
commander-in-chief having paid the reckoning, exactly as the 
articles were supplied, he was taken a few paces opposite the king, 
Whilst he stood in this situation, a sort ‘of long-winded herald read 
aloud the catalogue of néw dignities just conferred on his Excel- 


lency,; who was called, amongst others; by the titles of Riisturti 


jung, or Hercules of war; and Syf-oodowlah, or sword of staté. It 


appeared also, that he was to enjoy thé vast prerogative of having 


a drum beaten wherever he marched, and was authorised also to carry 
the ensign of the fish. The king at last crowned his disinterested 
generosity to the foreigner by making the cotimander-in-chief 4 
general of seven thousand horse, the existence of which was merely 
ot up for the particular emergency, just on the very same principle 
hat a fiction of law is employed in countries where the people 
should know better. | . 
>In that part of India where our author then was, he had the 
opportunity of seeing a strange exhibition. This consisted of 
tumbling into a well, a feat which was performed for money, and 
being sometimes accomplished from a height of above fifty feet, 
and over a considerable space, is attended with no small ‘ danger: 
During the progress of the British party through these regions, 
they came upon the territories of a female monarch named Begum 
Somroo, who had been a person of great notoriety, and whose 
strange history is sketched } by the author. She is now of the 
abl age of seventy-five, and resides at Sirdanah, a city in the 
territory before mentioned. In early life she filled the chabetee 
of a nautch, or dancing girl, but neither her family nor her birth- 
place can be made out. Being a female of vigorous intellect, as 
indeed her extraordinary prosperity declares, she contrived to gain 
the affections of a Geoman adventurer named Somroo. ‘This 
man’s name is recorded in the history of British connexion with 
India in characters of blood, for he was the leader in the brutal 


murder of the English ap ae of the factory at Patna, which 


was perpetrated in 1763. He fled to Northern India, entered into 
the service of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, and, in process of time, made 
himself master of a considerable tract of country, situated to the 
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north-east of Delhi. This property, at the death of Somroo, fell to 
the Begum, who afterwards married a Frenchman. The latter, 
in a little time after the union, proposed that they should retire to 
France for life. The Begum apparently assented to the wishes of 
her husband, but her woman’s instinct soon whispered to her that 
in France, for many reasons, she must cease to be an object of 
regard to him ; besides, it was not improbable that it was for her 
money chiefly that he had married her. She secretly resolved, 
therefore, not to leave India; but this determination was accom- 
panied by another, that of destroying the husband. The very 
essence of criminal hypocrisy was manifested in the stratagem 
which she contrived to brmg about this event. Whilst she osten- 
tatiously packed up every valuable article in her possession, in 
order to deceive the poor Frenchman, she so managed as to make 
him believe that their departure from the country would excite the 
indignation of the people, who, in all probability, would attempt to 

stop. them at their setting out. Under these circumstances, the 
wicked Begum extorted from her husband a solemn pledge, that if ' 
they were interrupted in their design and separated, then that each 
would commit suicide. On the night of departure, each was pro- 
vided with pistols, by which, in case of necessity, they were to 
perform the conditions of their mutual engagement ; the husband 
mounted his elephant, and the Begum entered her palankeen. The | 
reader will easily anticipate the result. The party was met by a | 
force previously appointed by the Begum, the escort of her and her 
husband were quickly dispersed, a number of shots were fired, and 
the Frenchman, running in the confusion to the palankeen, to 
ascertain what had become of his spouse, was met by a circle of 
weeping attendants, bearing a towel saturated with blood, which 
they pomentes to the husband as the fatal proof that his wife had 


killed herself: he instantly put a pistol to his head, and shot 
himself : | 











The Begum (continues Major Archer), who had till then never appeared 
in male society, threw open the blinds of her palankeen, and mounted an 
elephant ; she harangued the troops upon her attachment to them, and her 
opposition to the commands of her husband ; she professed no other desire 
than to be at their head, and to share her wealth with them: the novelty 
of the situation lent energy to her action, and eloquence to her language, 
and amid the acclamations of the soldiers she was led back in triumph to 
the camp. Itis said she scrupled not to spurn her husband’s lifeless corpse, 
and vituperated his ineffectual endeavours to alienate her from the affections 
of her people. Having been their former chief’s wife, she identified herself 
as belonging exclusively to them. Lord Lake found her, in the wars of 
1803, 4,.and 5, friendly to the English interests, and got the government to 
confirm her in the jagheer. She has, through a long life, maintained her 
station and security among a host of contending powers, and may bear the 
honour. of a similarity of character with our Elizabeth. True it is, that her 
government was pol-tic and respected, when her power was thought of con- 
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sequence ; now, when age has chilled her blood, and the march of \évents 
has left her no exercise for those talents, which would have shone with 
splendour on a more extended theatre, she has turned her attention to the 
agricultural improvement of her country, though she knows she is planting 
that which others will reap. Her fields look greener and more flourishing, 
and the population of her villages appear happier. and more prosperous than 
those of the Company’s provinces. Her care is unremitting, and her pro- 
tection sure. Formerly a’ Mahometan, she is now a Roman Catholic, and 
has im her service many priests and officers of that persuasion. At her 
metropolis she has ‘erected a very beautiful church, on the model of St, 
Peter's; it is almost finished ; little remains to be done, and that is‘on the 
outside. The altar is remarkably handsome; it is of white marble, from 
Jypoor, and inlaid with various-coloured stones. : . ar 

The Begum has a body of troops for the protection of her person and the 
collection of her reveuues; besides which, she furnishes her contingent quéta 
to the British. These troops are liberally paid and clothed, and in appear- 
ance are by far better looking than any troops in the pay of native princes: 
She is liberal, and many share her bounty. Her character for humanity 
does not stand so high, and there are numerous stories of murders. havi 
been done by her orders, and in her presence; even those about her say she 
is a severe mistress. A story is current of her having detected one of her 
household damsels in an intrigue with her lover. The unfortunate girl's 
punishment was inhumation alive ; and over the grave the remorseless and 
relentless mistress ordered her own bed to be placed, where she slept the 
whole night. She is a most remarkable woman ; her talents have raised, 
and now maintain her, in her present situation, the duties of which she per- 
forms punctually and systematically.—pp. 141—148. . 


At a place called Nujeebabad, to which the party had come’in 
the course of their journey, our author is occupied with the circum- 
stances of an individual, on whose fortunes he passes some just and 
very creditable remarks. This was the Nawaub of Nujeebabad, 
once a person of great power and importance in the country, but 
now altogether sunk under the influence of the oppressive conduct of 
the British authorities. They took from him his principality of 
Rohilkhund, a territory of the size of some kingdoms, and, merel 
as a bribe, fixed a salary of five thousand rupees a month for the 
poverty-stricken Nawaub. This unhappy victim of that system of 
government, which, to use a mild expression, is at least impolitic, 
represents a large class of society, who stood once in the relation 
of the aristocracy of this country to the mass of the population. 
So that at present, the only intermediate character existing in 
India, between the European proprietors and governors of that . 
country on the one’hand, and the peasantry on the other, is a sort 
of fat baboos, or upstart capitalists, who contrive to purchase up 
the property seized and sold under British sanction. 3 04 

The arrival of the author at a town ealled Booreah, which is the 
first of those places that are inhabited by the Sikhs, is the source 
of some observations on that extraordinary -people. Sir John 
Malcolm, however, has already left on record a very able,and) satis- 
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factory» historical account of the Sikhs. These people abstaitt 
most rigidly from the use of beef, and from killing cows. They 
are even more scrupulous than the mere Hindoos, who will not 
hesitate to sell cows, although they will not use their flesh as food. 
Phe Sikhs — abstain from both practices. 


“We iow follow our author in retracing his second tour, which 
consisted of a journey across the Sutlege river into the Hill-state of 

doloo, undertaken by him with the intention of proceeding to 
Kashmeer. The first of the places visited, which possesses any in- 
terest, is a village called Shumsheer-Ka-Mahadeo. He found the 
people to be Bramins; and understood that. they all composed but 
one family. He was, however, well treated; and being allowed to 
take up his residence ina porch of the outer square of the temple, 
he there, by conciliating the heads of the village, made himself 
quite at home. They became familiar with him ; and were very 
curious to know where his country was ; was it governed by a king ; 


and had the inhabitants plenty of flour. His telescope captivate 
them all ; when one of th 


em distinguished through it a distant ob- 


ject, he broke out into loud laughter. The temple just spoken of is 


of great repute ; and it is the scene for the performance of an annual 
ceremony, called the “ Jug.” A great rope, made of grass, is 
fastened to a high rock or tree ; it is then fixed below, and a portion 
of it stretched across a small valley. In honour of the god of the 
temple, a devotee will ride down the rope, incurring the danger of 
breaking his neck. . If the rope break, so much the worse for the 
character of the temple. The priests, however, are sure to look to 
that. But, if the performer get off safely, he is overwhelmed with 
presents ; and the rope is passed round the sanctum of the temple, 
and preserved as a trophy. Previously to coming tothis place, our 
author witnessed at Sreenugger an amusement, such as, he sup- 
poses, was never observed in any other part of India. A long pole 
was placed horizontally on the top of a post, which was fixed se+ 
eurely in the ground ; the pole hada idle in the middle part, which 
received the sharp extremity of the post ; and thus it was capable 
of moving freely round. The pole, in its right position, was breast 
high. Two persons played with this machine ; each got up on one 
of its extremities, and oceasionally descended; the glory of the 
game. then consisted in the certainty of the concert with which each 
jumped from his place, for if one was off before the other, the 

alance was instantly lost, and he who remained would be sure to 
meet with a severe fall. 

In the vicinity of Giarghi, a hilly country, the Major found the 
people sadly afflicted with the goitre. Some of the swellings aré 
enormous. The disease is attributed, by the medical men who visit 
the place, to the use of snow-water. 

e third tour of our author was a journey from Simlah to 
the Borendo Pass; and was performed in October, 1828. The 
route comprised altogether a mountain character, the bold scenery 
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of ‘which affords the Major frequent opportunities of exhibiting. his: 
powers of description. At Pecca he witnessed the ceremony called. 
the “ Dance of the Gods.” The following is the account of: this 


ladicrous scene : od 


_In the afternoon we went down to the temple, the priests, at our ‘solici+ 
tation, having agreed (odd.and: irreverend as it may be deemed) to give the: 
gods a dance. After the prefatory drumming and sounding of horns, two 
divinities were brought forth, and ‘‘strange gods” they were. These were 
fashioned nearly as follows :—A circular piece of brass, about ten in es 
deep, and a foot and a quarter in djameter, like a broad hoop, had round it 
several faces of divinities in alto reliévo, about six ‘inches long ;°a 
quantity of black hair, from the tail of the ‘Thibet cow, was fastened to the’ 
top, and fell down like the fashion called mop-curls of a lady’; below this 
hoop, and -fastened to it, ‘depended clothes in'the shape of petticoats, of 
ample dimensions, made-of silk and cotton eloths: On a frame, consisting» 
of two poles, with a cross piece, having in ‘the centre a spindle fixed fo it, 
the figure was stuck, the petticoats coming low down: the poles were; per-> 
haps, ten or twelve feet long, and the ends brought so close to each other} 
as to allow their fitting upon the shoulders of two men. The poles.of a; 
sedan chair, with a platform in the middle instead of the chair, having a 
peg projecting on which to stick the god, is the nearest resemblance I can. 
find for the machinery. All being ready, a band of instruments struck up 
such sounds as one might imagine would serve as revelry for the powers of 
darkness; and if superstition and gross idolatry are two, that which is now 
recorded was fit music forthem. ‘Two men took each of the frames, and, 
resting them on their shoulders, moved to the music in measured steps : 
the mop of hair and petticoats danced too; the gods jumped about; and 
now and then most lovingly knocked their heads together. As the men 
became tired; others took their places, for it was fatiguing work:— 
p.p. 287, 288. | 


- One of the most interesting portions of the first volume is the 
elaborate account given of the Hill le, as: that vast body is 
called, which inhabits the range. of the Himala . Descriptions: 
are given of the manners, food, diseases, &c., of this people ; and 
the produce which is raised, either naturally or by cultivation, is 
minutely explained. 

A journey in the Upper Provinces of Hindoostan, which began 
on the 26th of October, 1828, and endedon the 11th April, 1829, 
formed the fourth of the tours performed by the author in India. 
We do not think it necessary to follow the Major in this last of his: 
journeys, as we feel that we have already supplied a sufficient num- 
ber of examples, exhibiting the merits of this portion of the work. 
Half the second volume is devoted to observations on the local go- 
vernment of Bengal, and the general-administration of India, both at 
home and abroad. As no one who looks to the present state of affairs’ 
will doubt the propriety of narrowly examining the manner in which 
the East India Company have exercised the jurisdiction so long 
enjoyed. by them in- India, we shall avail ourselves of this:opportu:: 
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nity.to enter upon the investigation. We are the more inclined to. 


do so, at this moment, because, during the perusal of Major Ar- 
cher’s observations on the general government of India, we received 
the important volume called The Government of India, by Sir John 
Malcolm. As each of these volumes throws considerable light on 
the other, and as. both are witnesses speaking from personal know- 
ledge, we do not think that & more seasonable opportunity could 
be supplied than this for arriving at a knowledge of the truth. We 
ndesh then, to take up the series of important questions, connected 
with India, which have been treated of by each party; and, in 
general, we shall content ourselves with divdoiing the testimony of 
each, leaving to the reader the perfect: control of his own judgment. 
_ We may. commence by calling the reader’s attention to the fact, 
that Sir John Malcolm assumed the station of governor of Bombay 
on the Ist of November, 1827, and resigned it on the Ist of Dec., 
1830. The object which he proposes to accomplish by the publi- 
cation of the present volume, 1s a description of the actual state of 
the different branches of the British government of India, abroad 
and athome. 
In the first chapter, Sir John makes a brief statement of the 
rincipal measures adopted en his administration in Bombay. 
fe appears that in these measures he was entirely guided by princi- 
ple derived from long experience, which was, that we can only hope 
to reclaim ignorant, superstitious, or predatory classes of men from 
their rude and lawless habits, by using, as our instruments, those by 
whom they are influenced or governed. With such a view of the 
nature of his duty as this, Sir John proceeded in his government. 
Every rational mind will agree in the justice and liberality of this 
opinion, and if it were only common to all the members of the body 
which is entrusted with the government of India, we should see its 
effects in a manner not very easy to be mistaken. No one knows 
better than Sir John, how small a share of encouragement his doc- 
trine obtains at the India House. The truth is, that Sir John is 
either deluded himself or wishes to delude his readers ; for the whole 
of his work is nothing more than a catalogue of his own judicious 


efforts to establish a good government in India, and in dwelling up- 


on those efforts, he would have us believe that they form part of the 
habitual system of the East India Directors.. This is the grand 
fallacy of Sir John Malcolm’s book. ‘The consequence is, that 
thou h he treats of many subjects, he never penetrates into any, but, 
in ost every instance, is contented with stating whatever has 
been done for the sake of correction or improvement, and never is 
anxious to inquire what abuses remain which ought to be rectified— 
what a mass of impolitic regulations exist, which a wise and prudent 
directorship would not tolerate for a single hour.. Hence, then, Sir 
Jolin can only refer to the interval during which he himself was 
doing the duty of governor, when he says, that the operations of 
the present system ive been on the whole beneficial, and that the 
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home government has been studious to do justice to fair-claims, and 


has ever evinced an anxiety to promote the prosperity and happiness 
of the natives of India. Such being the case, in the conviction of 
Sir John; he concludes that any measures which would have the 
effect of producing a’ change, whether in the character or the effi- 
ciency of the emg government, demand the most cautious con- 
sideration. Now, if we refer to the report of Major Archer upon 
this important point, we shall find that he, a military officer in 
common with Sir John Malcolm, gives an entirely different opinion 
upon the merits of the present policy by which the general admi- 
nistration of India is carried on. t us take a case. At page 
137 of his book, Sir John Malcolm tells us, that with a view of 
improving the breed of horses for the army, the government stud 
established for that purpose. has been conducted with economy, and 
has been efficient. This stud, he states, was enlarged and im- 
proved during the period when he was at Bombay, and -he enter- 


tains no doubt whatever that the advantage accruing from such an 


establishment will be to render the Deccan, where ‘the stud ‘is 
situated, independent of foreign supply. Well, then, let us only 
hear what Major Archer has to say upon this vast source of im 
provement : 4 


The stud department is one of large expenditure, which makes as yet but 
inadequate returns. This is to be accounted for from the mal-arrangement 
of the home authorities, who, instead of leaving the Indian government at 
liberty to follow the plan which experience had pointed out to those whose 
pursuits had been connected with the breeding of cattle, choose to chalk out 
the way they themselves thought best. The consequence has been the want 
of success to the establishment, although so many years have elapsed since 
its birth. There are three great studs: one in the Ghazepore district,’a 
very large one; one at Hauppér, near Meerut; and the third at Hissar, 
about one hundred miles north-west of Delhi, in a country possessing fine 
pastures, and celebrated for its breed of cattle. The controlling power is 
vested in a “ Board of Superintendence for the Breed of Cattle,” which has 
under it orders two superintendents, and seven assistants. In the boards 
rest the governance of the stud, all arrangements and improvements,. and 
without their sanction no horse can be admitted, although it. has been known 
that one every way fitted for the purpose has been rejected by the governor- 
general, who, among his numerous and high qualifications, and farming 
reminiscences, fancied he knew a bit about horse flesh. To say the least, 
it was making very small of the veterans, then members, one of whom was 
the father of the Calcutta turf, and two others were as good judges as 
Newmarket could ever boast of. The horse in question was an Arab, rather 


- low, but the best four-mile horse of his day, and as strong as a house. 


The first and great fault of the directors at home was their not sending out 
the best cattle to be had for the intended purpose. Not having done this, 
it will take a long time to get what is required out of the present produce 
ood horses and mares, the latter being put to Arabs,—thence, strong and 
handsome foals, ra 

The present system is to send out a number of horses into the circles of 
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the divisions, and every one bringing a mare covenants to tender-the: pro- 
duce to: the superintendent at a year old fora certain sum;. who selects or 
‘rejects at pleasure ; if the former, they are sent to the stud, and kept there 
until chosen, to.remount the cavalry corps, The mares tendered are for the 
-most part not worthy, the trouble or expense; but. as drafts are required, 
‘the produce, though unfit, must sometimes be taken. Now the Company 
do not send out either horses or mares, but trust to the country supplying 
both: the consequence again is, that many horses aré obliged to be taken 
‘which otherwise would be rejected: for instance, a high-bred, but small 
horse, would not be preferred to one larger and having substance with less 
‘blood, To show the want of judgment in not sending out the best cattle 
‘for stud purposes, the celebrated horse Benedict cost three hundred guineas, 
and his passage out two hundred more: he has been in India seventeen 
years, and besides furnishing his owner’s mares, averaging thirty-five yearly, 
-has netted him upwards of 20,000:rupees. His stock are the best in 
India, and sell from. 1200 to 1600.and to.3000 rupees, two-year old colts 
and: fillies. 

The stud has now. been established some years, and has not yet been able 
to pay itself; although the Company sell all horses undersized, and those 
to which they attach the value of 1000 rupees and upwards. The loss to 
the state in the expense above its real good, if it were money alone, would 
not be so great a cause for regret; but the breeding of horses by the Com- 
pany has entirely stopped the trade which in former years brought large 
numbers of horses from the Punjab, and the countries north of it, asa sup- 
ply for the cavalry. Doubtless it is a greater security that-we-should not 
‘be dependant on our neighbours for the annual equipment 'of the cavalry ; 
but it should have been.a prime object to have made that body equal, if not 
superior, by the change, at a less cost if possible.—pp. 259—262. 


And this is the home government, any change in the efficiency of 

which requires the gravest consideration! Such direct contradictions 
as these at once satisfy us as to the extent of the credit which is 
due to the statements of Sir John Malcolm. 
Again, Sir John tells us that the revenue derived from salt in 
Bombay is. gradually increasing. Major Archer states that it is 
less than it was ; formerly it fetched three millions sterlings, now 
‘it rarely exceeds two. And how, we ask, could it be otherwise ? 
‘Will Sir John deny that the tax on the consumption of salt in 
‘India is scandalous m the extreme? What is its amount—does the 
reader conjecture? Nothing short of eight hundred per cent., sup- 
posing it to be bought, as it usually is, from the retailer. And 
this, mind, is an indispensible article of food. With respect to 
the monopoly of opium, Sir John really slurs it over. The reve- 
nue derived from opium, he tells us, was very considerable, as long 
as the drug produced was purchased. on account of the Company, 
and as long as the trade of individuals was prevented by a very 
high duty. But, he continues, this state of things has been 
changed, and the cultivation of the poppy, the plant from which 
the opium is produced, is now made free, whereas before it was 
restricted. | : oe hy 9% 
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47 
Now let the reader listen. to, the. genuine, history of this pit 
affair. The opium produced : the, territories.of the E Tass 
Company, is, manufactured. especially for. the yse.of, the Chinese, 
and for the inhabitants, of, the. Hastern Archipelega ; but, strange 
to, say, the Chinese, laws: prohibit. dixectly ity importation, into 
China, so that it is only by a system of extensive smuggling that 
the opium is sent, into, that eon tay, Now, who, are the agents. of 
this contraband trade—who are the smugglers? None else than 
men filling offices. under the East India Compelis and who. make 
a “capital thing,” of. it by. their well-judged, neutrality, ..Good- 
sized fortunes doubtless are made by, this very, pam piace lk 
and that. we do not make this assertion. at random, will. be evident 
from the following fact :—Some time ago the opium.agents,in Ben, 
gal were remiss in their superintendence, and by. their, negligence 
allowed the cultivators of the poppy to send in a quality of a very 
inferior character. The Chinese merchants became indignant, and 
remonstrated. What was the result? The East India Company 
actually paid down a douceur of something little short of a quarter 
of a million sterling, to bribe the merchants into good’ humour. 
But, never mind, the revenue from the opium, run.though it may 
be, is quite enough to justify and indemnify for such largesses as 
this. What a monster of a smuggler then must the East India 
Company, be, to be able to act the part of so licentious a, spend. 
thrift as such a gift implies. Why, the very ransom of the best-of 
England’s kings .did not amount to a quarter of the sum which it 
was necessary to put upon the altars of these Chinese Molochs, 
But how is it that Sir John Malcolm never says a. word about 
that very familiar article called tea? Not a word is uttered by the 
ex-governor of Bombay upon that commodity, which may well be 
regarded as the pabulum of the Company. What is the reason 
for their monopoly, may one inquire? ‘The answer will be, that it 
is a fair remuneration for their trouble. But then the charter was 
first granted to the Company expressly that it might prove bene- 
ficial to the interests of this country ; and until the advocates of 
the said Company show that a system whereby a poor widow. ig 
made to pay six shillings per.pound, for the beverage which forms 
the only solace of her existence, is a worse one than that which 
would afford it to her at three shillings, we will never believe that 
the monopoly of the sale of tea in the East. India Company is any 
thing but an injustice. Who now would endure to have it proposed 
that the West Indian propnetore should have a monopoly of sugars? 
Yet where is the ground for the distinction between the two bodies? 
In speaking of the administration of justice in India, Sir John 
Malcolm strangely enough confines himself to the bare relation of 
the proposals which he himself. had tiade for the purpose of ame- 
liorating it in Bombay. But when he. volunteered to place before 
us “a clear and concise explanation of the actual state of the 


different branches of the British. government of India,” we did 
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expect that such explanation would contain the materials for a just 
j ent to be formed upon the question. But there are important 
matters in the administration of justice upon which the ex-governor 
is silent, as the following statement of facts will prove :—In all 
criminal matters the government has thought it prudent to retain 
the code such as it was laid down by Mahomet in the Koran. 
Thus Moslem law rules over the native population of India. Let 
us admit that there is good reason for this; let us say that what- 
ever evils proceed from this state of things ought to be put up with, 
if there be a chance that any change will increase them. But how 
do we account for the patience with which the India Company 
looks on, whilst the proceedings in the criminal courts are not only 
conducted after the manner of the Mahomedan law, but actually 
in the very language of the countrymen of the Prophet. Let us 
hear our acute Major upon this curious subject : 


It is strange that the English have never thought of abrogating so vicious 
a form, and bestowing upon their subjects, in its stead, the great boon of 
having the law administered in the language of the country; or if this 
were a means of casting off the natives from the hold which we were wise 
in having upon them, why at least not imitate the example of politic con- 
querors, and fix English as the tongue for judicial proceedings ? In this case 
the suitors would have a greater chance of an impartial award, the judge 
himself fully understanding what has been said, and being thereby able to 
weigh and discriminate between conflicting testimonies. As law now exists, 
notwithstanding the language is Persian, the English terms of decree, plain- 
tiff, nonsuit, &c. are those only in use. The vakeels, or attorneys, are 
those who alone thoroughly comprehend the mysticism of the law; for, 
with very few exceptions, the judge who presides is far from being com- 
petent to expound or comment upon the many disputed passages ; and, as to 
the unfortunate suitors themselves, few even of the Mahomedan persua- 
sion understand the Persian language ; and of the Hindoos, not one in ten 
thousand. Why the Persian has not been discarded, and either the English 
or Hindoostani, which is the colloquial language of all India, substituted, 
and which is understood by Hindoo and Moslem, is a matter best known to 
the Court of Directors. The Hindoostani would have this advantage over 
the English, that the people speak it, and a competent knowledge of it is 
very easily acquired by Europeans, with whom it is rendered familiar by 
being the universal means of communication between them and their servants, 
as well as the natives of all castes and descriptions. 

This department of the state has lately been unsettled from its founda- 
tion, and within the last year has altered its position; it therefore becomes 
a source of regret that more than a brief view of the structure cannot be 
given. A secretary for the judicial department is the channel of commu- 
nication from the government to the different courts. It is, as may be sup- 
posed, an office of great responsibility, and one of immense labour. The 
court paramount to all others, is the ‘‘ Sudder Dewauny,” with civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. This court was, until last year, fixed at Calcutta, but 
a change was considered necessary, and it is now at Allahabad, 500 miles 
from the seat of government ; the advantage to be derived from this, how- 
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ever, remains to be seen. The sudder dewauny controls the inferior courts, 
arid is the last appeal, except to the king incouncil. The government has 
not the power to reverse its decrees, but may remove the judges to other 
situations. 

The next in rank and importance are the provincial courts of appeal, 
which were, until 1829, also circuit courts for criminal business, as well as 
civil matters. At the period above mentioned, the criminal affairs were as- 
signed to a commissioner, and the duties of the court of appeal limited to 
civil suits. The zillah, or district, comes next. A judge presides over this 
court, who is assisted by a registrar: occasionally the police is entrusted to 
the judge; but, when this department is troublesome, and the duties heavy, 
a magistrate is specially appointed.—pp. 321—324. 


' Before parting with Major Archer, to whose ability, industry, 
and spirit, the country ought to feel itself indebted, we, must notice 
the very particular care which he bestows on the important subject 
of religion. -We do not see that any particular reference is made 
to this question in Sir John Malcolm’s work. We dare say, that 
if a Persian madrigal had been accidentally brought to his notice, 
he would not have passed it by in the same manner. However, 
we should like to have heard from an officer who must be so deep. 
in the confidence of the India Company, what he really thinks of 
the provisions made by the Company for the due supply of ministers: 
for the merely British inhabitants of India ; for as to the utility of 
clergymen of, any sort for the native population, the thing would 
be now looked upon as‘absurd. The ecclesiastical establishment 
in Bengal consists of one bishop for the whole of India, the Cape, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, and all the eastern settlements. The sun 
. Scarcely goes down upon the mighty diocese of the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. But the ar plan of securing proper means of cultivating 
religion for the British residents in India, is absurd in principle, 
and futile in effect. Even if we do look at the efforts which have 
been made to introduce Christianity amongst the natives, we find 
quite enough to satisfy us that the attempt was conceived in folly, 
and ep Yagi only by obstinacy. It was the duty of the Company 


when they gave facilities to missionaries, to exercise a discretion 
respectin 


¢ the manney in which those facilities were to be used. 
The admirable remarks of Major Archer clearly show the stupi- 
dity of their system: the missionaries, he says, set out witha dis- 
play of the most wonderful and the most mysterious of the doctrines 
of their religion ; they thought the poor creature of a Hindoo had 
the faculty of a doctor of Sorbonne, or of a D.D. of Oxford, when 
they strove to initiate him into a knowledge of Divine truth, by , 
endeavouring to explain the incarnation. 

_ Thus much we deem it essential to state respecting the very 
imperfect manner in-which Sir John Malcolm explains, as he says, 
‘‘the actual state of the different branches of the British govern- 


ment of India, abroad and at home.” Whilst, however, we are 
determined to expose the pretensions of. such men, we are not, the 
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less willing to do justice to their merits, and we willingly concede to 
Sir John the disposition to make his influence subservient to the 
ends of justice and improvement. To this disposition may be 
attributed the interest which was taken by him in establishing the: 
cultivation of the cotton plant in the Indian territories. + is well 
known that our best supply of cotton wool is from the southern 
part of the United States of America. The reason of the superi- 
ority, which thus makes us prefer the American cotton, is not that 
the: produce is better, but that the management of the article is 
more skilful. Various attempts have been made, lands have been 
appropriated for experiments. and every device has been put in ex- 
ecution, chiefly through the instigation of Sir John Malcolm, for 
giving to the Indian cottoa the quality in the market which now is 
admited to belong to the cotton of America : 


In execution (says he) of the measures proposed by me, a farm, of two 
hundred acres in extent, was es‘ablished in the vicinity of Broach, and 
placed under the management of Mr. Finney, a gentleman who had been: 
brought to my notice as being, from residence and occupation in an indigo: 
plantation in Bengal, well qualified to. superintend a farm. An allowance 

of five hundred rupees per mensem, and forty rupees for house-rent, was 
_ granted to Mr. Finney; and he was placed in correspondence with, and 
under the general control of, the collector of the district in which the farms 
are situated. He was furnished also with instructions, founded on the in- 
formation and observation contained in the Court’s despatch, and also 
several important suggestions from Mr. Romer. 

In further attention to the objects of the Court’s despatch, similar farms 
in the Southern Mahratta country and the Deccan were intrusted to Dr. 
Lush, the supermtendent of the Botanical Garden at Dapooree, who was 
likewise authorized to carry into execution a plan suggested by himself for 
introducing the cultivation of the Bombon cotton into the garden of 
Dapooree. 

Under the impression that the scientific knowledge of Dr. Lush might 
be rendered further instrumental in promoting the success of the proposed 
experiment, he was directed to establish a correspondence with the collec- 
tors, and with Mr. Finney, in all points connected with the process of cul- 
ture, supplying each other with seeds, &c. &c.—pp. 67, 68. 


Not less attention has been paid to’ the cultivation of silk in the 
Indian territory, and from the attention which has been bestowed, 
and the energy with which it is encouraged, we may hope that 
the silk of our own produce will ultimately be the staple consump- 
tion of Great Britain. Sir John tells us that— 


Mr. Graham, the civil surgeon at Ahmudnuggur, has had a lease for 
fifteen years of several hundred acres of ground granted him, which, from 
being capable of easy irrigation, is most favourable to the plantation of mul- 
berries, with which he has filled it. From his science, the money he em- 
barks, and‘the ready sale there is for the produce in the flourishing town of 
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Ahmudnuggur, there can be little doubt of his success ; and wealthy natives 
will by that be stimulated to imitate his example. Mr. Owen, the surgeon 
at Seroor, has commenced to manufacture silk upon a more limited scale ; 
but the growth of his mulberries, and the fineness of the fibre which he has 
obtained, show that the soil and climate of that place are most favourable 
to the object ; but this appears the case with many parts of the Deccan and 
Southern Mahratta country. At the gaol of Poonah, as well as that of 
Dharwar, excellent silk is produced ; and in the latter collectorate, several 
natives have established manufactories upon a small scale; but the demand 
there for this produce shows that the speculation is profitable, and is only 
prevented from being extended by the poverty of the inhabitants and the 
want of enterprise, or perhaps of credit. As, however, the fact seems per- 
fectly established, that the silk produced in this country and in the Deccan, 
will soon, with proper encouragement, drive both the China and Persian 
out of the market ; and as the consumption of this article will be great 
when the interior of the southern parts of the peninsula can be supplied 
from silks produced in our provinces, it is worthy of the most serious atten- 
tion of government.—pp. 68, 69. 


Upon the whole, we can say of this book, that though liable. to 
objection from the partiality of many of its views, it still contains 
a mass of very curious and valuable matter connected with the his- 
tory and state of India. 





Art. V.—Sketches of Greece and Turkey; with the present 
Condition, and future Prospects of the Turkish Empire. 


1 vol. 8vo. Ridgway. 1833. 


AttHoueH our knowledge of the state of Greece is not very mate- 
rially increased by the contribution now before us, yet there are 
some local and personal details recorded by the author, which can- 
not be without their interest for the public. We pass by, therefore, 
all that portion of the descriptions, the subjects of which we have 
gone over a thousand times, and come at once to such a portion of 
the narrative as seems to us to possess novelty. We should premise 
that the author is the most recent traveller who has yet given an 
account of Greece. Having commenced his journey in that coun- 
try in the spring of 1832, after passing through Albania, and paying 
the usual tributary malediction to the memory of Ali Pacha, the 
author crossed the Gulf of Arta, to Vonitza. He was now in the 
Greek territory. The town at which he arrived was at the time 
commanded by General Pisa, a noble Neapolitan exile, who 
behaved to the travellers (for our author was accompanied by a 
friend) with as much hospitality as his own forlorn circumstances 
would permit. The head quarters of the general consisted of a single 
room, with a roof but no ceiling; two windows without glass; a fire 
2 
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hearth with a fire, the smoke of which had no other exit from the 
room than through the door. The supply of upholstery with which 
the apartment was furnished, consisted of one deal table and two 
wooden benches; in one corner of the room were two boards, on 
which were a deer-skin and one blanket—these formed the general’s 
bed. The unhappy exile, whose wretched destiny is here illustrated, 
is not unknown in England. In 1821 he joined the revolution of ' 
Naples, and was one of those who were afterwards sent into banish- 
ment. He came to England, remained here for three years, and, 
tired of an inactive life, he entered the Greek service, and distin- 

ished himself in several actions, particularly at the siege of 
Athens. The only reward, however, which he received for his 
services, was the perilous post of governor of the fortress of 
Vonitza, where, between hunger and malaria, and the Roumeliote 
faction, it is only surprising hat the poor general did not sink long 
ago. The faction just mentioned had given him repeatedly to un- 
derstand, that they were determined to dispose of him as soon as 
they had the opportunity, and one night, by accident, as he was 
was Bone his rounds, he found one of his sentinels negociating with 
two of the enemy upon the terms which the former was to take for 
betraying the fortress. Our author afterwards found out that had 
the Roumeliotes succeeded, they would have dignified his last hours 
with a very elegant and classical sort of execution, for they intended 
to have boiled him to death in oil. 

Leaving Vonitza, the travellers proceeded over Acarnania, paying 
a visit to the site of the renowned Missalonghi. After shedding a 
few tears at the tomb of the brave Marco Botzari, they went to 
Patras. From this place they were kindly sent on to Lepanto, by 
Prince Wrede, a Bavarian nobleman in the service of Greece, who 
also gave them letters to Gen. Giavella, who resided not far from 
that town. The latter was at the time generalissimo of Western 
Greece, under the Capodistrian government. Our author speaks 
of him in the following terms : 


Giavella is one of the most interesting characters which have been 
elicited by the excitement of the revolution.. A Suliote by birth, and son 
to the brave hero and heroine who so long defended their mountain . 
strongholds against the celebrated Albanese tyrant, he inherits the indomi- 
table spirit and uncalculating bravery of his country and his parents. He 
is now about forty years of age, low in stature, but remarkably well 
made ; his black hair flows down upon his shoulders after the manner of 
his tribe, and his dark eye and handsome features have an habitual ex- 
pression of gaiety and liveliness which is very pleasing, mingled with a 
something which bespeaks great occasional excitability. Brave to excess, 
noble, kind-hearted, and indefatigable, he has always been one of the 
most influential and important leaders in the Greek cause, and is a general 
favourite with his countrymen. Even those most opposed to him in 
politics, I have heard speak of him with tenderness and respect. -He has 
distinguished himself on many occasions, especially at the battle near - 
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Navarino, where he and Constantine Botzari fought side by side, long after 


their followers had been driven from the field by the superior tactics of 
the Egyptians. But it is his noble defence of Missalonghi which has 
brought him the most enduring fame. We heard many of the particulars 
from his own lips. After sustaining a ten months’ siege, and seeing all 
their hopes of relief destroyed one by one, the garrison, after suffering 
terribly from famine, came to the heroic resolution of cutting their way 
through the Turkish army. Favoured by a dark night, they divided into 


three detachments, and left the ruined walls they had so long and so 


gallantly defended. The first division, with Giavella at its head, forced its 
way with little loss ; the second also escaped, though it suffered dreadfully 
in the struggle ; but the third, encumbered with the women and children, 
was forced back into the town, and the Turks entering it along with them, 
they were all cut to pieces ; and when I visited the place, their whitened 
skulls were lying in a heap near the ramparts where they fell. 


‘« In vain their bones unburied lie— 
All earth becomes their monument.” 


After half an hour’s conversation with Giavella, chiefly on European 
politics and the expected arrival of the young king, we made known our 
object in visiting him, and requested leave to proceed to Lepanto, pro- 
mising at the same time to return before nightfall.—pp. 51—53. 


After spending a few days at Athens, where his classic mind 
Sr over the wonders of the Propyleum, the Parthenon, the 
trectheum, the Tower of the Winds, the Lantern of Demosthenes, 
and the colossal Temple of Jupiter Olympus, the author and his 
companion made the tour of Attica. This province, in its physical 
and moral condition, presented no exception to the general wretch- 
edness which he had experienced in every other part of Greece that 
he had visited. 

Having returned to Athens, the author sailed across the Gulf of 
Salamis, and landed at a village called Pidavro. This place is situ- 
ated on the north coast of that province of the Morea, which was 
in ancient times called Argolis. Here, whilst the party were eatin 
their breakfast, and in expectation of obtaining horses which woul 
convey their baggage to Nauplia, whither they intended to go, a 
messenger, in breathless haste, rushed into their presence, announc- 
ing that the Albanese were coming to pillage the habe The Albanese 
are a sort of irregular soldiers, subsisting entirely on plunder. All 
Greece is indeed overrun by similar bands. The body which made 
the irruption now spoken of is described by the author, who says, 
that a more squalid, ferocious, ruffian-looking set of men he never 
beheld. “ They were,” he continues, “filthy in the extreme ; 
their dress was torn and ragged, and their countenances denoted 
long-endured famine and hardships. They all carried two enormous 
pistols and a yataghan in their belts, and a long gun over their 
shoulders. ‘They saw at once that they had no resistance to en- 
counter, so set about their errand vigorously, seizing every thing in 
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the way of food or ammunition that they could lay their hands on. 
The e, subdued to the cowardice of silent indignation, stood 
quietly by, watching the seizure of their stores, without venturing 
even a remonstrance. I was equally disgusted with the dastardly 
endurance of the one party, and the brutal oppression of the other. 
The brigands, after rifling every house, except the one in which we 
had established ourselves, began to feast upon their spoil. The 
were soon intoxicated, and their brutality then became onbeidled, 
Their conduct was that of utter barbarians. They insulted all the 
women who had been foolish enough to remain in the village, and 
the men did not dare to interfere. I could bear the scene no longer, 
and strolled away towards one of the remoter houses, when a loud 
scream arrested my attention, and a young woman, with a babe in 
her arms, rushed out of the door, pursued by one of the Albanese. 
My indignation had before wanted but little to make it overflow ; 
so, looking this way and that way, like Moses when he slew the 
Ridotion; } rushed after the inebriated ruffian, and brought him to 
the ground by a blow with the butt end of my carbine. He fell 
with great sichenee, and lay for some minutes insensible. I took his 
pistols and yataghan, and threw them into a marsh close by» and 
then went up to the poor woman, who was terrified to death, and 
led her to a thicket of thorn trees, where she was not likely to be 
discovered. Here we remained till nightfall, when we ventured 
from our hiding place, and found that the Albanese had retired, and 
were probably gone to repeat the same scene at some other village. 
The next morning we procured three horses for our baggage, and 
proceeded to Nauplia on foot, passing two other bands of brigands 
on our wy, with one of whom we narrowly escaped a fatal quarrel. 
These blood-hounds swarm in every part of Greece, and till they 
are utterly extirpated, there will be neither security nor peace. It 
is to be hoped that this will be one of the first measures of the 
new government.” 

The visit of our author to Maina gives rise to a highly interest- 
ing and affecting narrative. Maina is a promontory situated at the 
southern extremity of the Morea. The inhabitants of this place 
boast of their descent from the ancient Spartans, and have been 
always anxious to act up tothe character of that celebrated people. 
They never submitted to the Turkish yoke; and by retiring to 
their fastnesses, their rocks and caves, defied the power of the 
sultan from generation to generation. At last they obtained a sort 
of tacit independence, the terms of which were, that no Turk should 
reside amongst them—that they should pay a moderate tribute, 
and that the individual to govern them should be a chieftain of 
their own, to be appointed, however, by the Porte, or by the Capitan 
Pacha. Such was the settlement of their political relation with 
the rest of the world; and, as to their employment, commerce, &e. 
the author informs us that the habits of pillage by land, and piracy 
by sea, were the national customs which they regarded as being too 
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sacred to give up. The heroism of the Mainotes made all honest 
navigation within their beat a somewhat daring enterprise, and 
there was scarcely a marimer in the Mediterranean who was not 
oppressed by the contributions enforced by these desperate Mainotes. 
But then, in justice to them, let it be told, that they were plunderers 
of the good old school, real good hearted villains, who took your 
money and your property with the most conciliating politeness. At 

esent the author represents them to be very hospitable and very 

ind, Lege their doors to receive the passing guest, and irre- 
proachable in their social lives. In their dealings with each other 
they are fair and honourable, says our author. Who has ever heard 
of any thing else but honour amongst thieves? Their friendship, 
too, is warm and abiding; but their passions are impetuous and un- 
ruly, and, when once roused, are not to be subdued by either reason 
or compassion, as the followmg anecdote will show: 


Two Mainotes, who had long shared in common the produce of their 
plunderings, chanced at length to quarrel about the division of the booty 
of a Venetian brig. Burning with resentment, and eager for vengeance, 
the one, Theodore, seized on the wife of his companion, Anapleotti, and 
carried her on board a Maltese corsair stationed in the bay, for the purpose 
of selling her, to make up his defective share in the plunder. The Greek 
asked too high a price, and the Maltese refused the purchase, having, as 
he said, just procured another at a much cheaper rate, whom, at Theo- 
dore’s request, he produced. She was brought forward, and, to the confusion 
of the Mainote, proved to be his own wife ; his accomplice having antici- 
pated his stratagem, and disposed of his spouse two hours before. He, 
nevertheless, concealed his rage, gave Anapleotti’s wife for the proffered 
price of the Maltese, and returned on shore; where he met his quondam 
ally, apprised of his loss, and thirsting for vengeance. ‘The worthy friends 
were not long, however, in coming to an understanding. Without arous- 
ing suspicion, they went together on board the Maltese corsair, and with- 
out much ceremony forced him to restore the wives of both. This com- 
plied with, and satisfied with their mutual revenge, which had proved a 
mutual gain, the confederates again returned; and, as firmly united as 
ever, continued in common their former desperate calling.—pp. 88, 89. 


The melancholy history to which we have alluded, as connected with 
Maina, is that of the family of Mavromichaelis. This man was the 
head of a large and influential race, and was governor of Maina. 
He raised the popular standard as soon as the revolution broke out, 
and the zeal with which he and his relations supported the cause of 
the people, may be judged of when we state, that nine of his near 
kindred sons, brothers, and cousins, perished in the struggle. The 
country remembered the services of the family, and, when Capo- 
distrias was made president, and a senate was called, old Mavro- 
michaelis and his son George were elected members. ‘The former 
and Capodistrias were by no means good friends, for Mavromichae- 
lis did not think that he was treated with the consideration which 
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he deserved, and Capodistrias, unfortunately for himself, was led to 
indulge the ambition of pulling down the feudal power of the coun- 
ay, and for this purpose sought occasions of humiliating all those 
who were characterized by a spirit of independence. Such being the 
state of the relation between the two parties, it happened that old 
Mavromichaelis, being at Nauplia during the sitting of the senate, 
wished to visit his property in Maina; and as it was one of the re- 
pontine of the * a constitution that no senator should absent 

imself from the seat of government without the president’s permis- 
sion, he accordingly demanded leave to go. The application was 
tefused ; the old Mainote became indignant, and took the road 
without leave ; he was arrested, and thrown into a dungeon in the 
lofty fortress‘of Palamede, which commands the town. Here the 
old man was immured for several months, during which petitions 
and remonstrances showered in on all sides to the president, im- 
ploring him to release Mavromichaelis ; but his wicked genius pre- 
vailed, and young George, the son of the old man, himself a 
senator, in a desperate moment assassinated Capodistrias. George 
was one of the finest and most promising youths that Greece 
could boast of: he was condemned to be boi. and underwent the 
execution with the noblest fortitude. The wretched father was after- 
wards released, and sent back in a Russian brig. Our author accom- 
panied the old man back, and gives a most heart-rending picture of 
his sorrow for the loss of his son. In a grove not far from his castle, 
Mavromichaelis has erected a small and simple tomb-stone to the 
memory of his faithful son. Near this grove the desolate father 
wanders the live long day, like a ghost lingering round the scene of 
its departed pleasures. 

Greece, on the death of Capodistrias, was a scene of increased con- 
fusion. The brother of the assassinated chief was appointed president 
by one faction, which was soon overwhelmed by another, called the 
Roumeliotes. The second Capodistrias vacated, and of the chiefs 
who supported him, and who were obliged likewise to retire from 
the government, Colocotroni was amongst the most eminent. When 
our author, in May, 1832, proceeded to the Morea, he found that 
Colocotroni had returned to his home in that quarter, and he re- 
solved to visit even the very den of this celebrated highwayman. 

It was on a lovely evening that, after having left ‘Tripolitza, and 
having entered the valley of Megalopolis, they beheld its western 
extremity, closed up by the craggy rock of Cariténa, on whose 
summit stands the castle of Colocotroni. The following is an ac- 
count of the reception of the party : 


The house in which Colocotroni lived was situated a little lower than the 
fort. It was new, small, and roughly built, but somewhat more substantial 
than the generality of Greek houses. It was situated on the very edge of a 
precipice more than 50 feet in height; and on a projecting platform of rock 
beside it, the old klepht was seated to receive us. He rose as we approached, 
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und greeted us with a dignified politenéss, amounting almost to hauteur. 
I have seldom seen a more striking figure: he was a perfect Hercules in form 
and stature, and considerably above the middle size. He was rather shabbily 
dressed in the picturesque costume of the country, with white kilts and a 
grey jacket; he carried a staff in his hand, of which he made considerable 
use in walking ; and he wore in his belt a handsome four-barrelled pistol 
of English manufacture. His countenance was singular and impressive,— 
all his features were strongly marked ;—his forehead, broad and high, was 
furrowed with wrinkles, that spoke less of age than of toil and passion,— 
his long grey locks, escaping from the scanty red cap which he wore on 
the crown of his head, flowed in ample ringlets down his shoulders; and, 
as I watched him narrowly as he sat on the divan beside me, I thought I 
could read in his dark, sunken, fiery eye, the impress of the violent, if not 
the bad, passions, grown habitual by long indulgence, and continued to a 
period of life when temperament could no longer be admitted as an 
excuse. 


He immediately conducted us into his house, the best room of which was 
assigned for our accommodation. ‘The bare wood walls were hung with 
arms of various descriptions, among which Colocotroni’s sabre held a con- 
spicuous situation. ‘The old warrior sat down beside us on the divan, his 
son took a seat at a little distance, and the lower part of the room was 
filled with his followers—all fine, active-looking men, armed and accoutred 


after the manner of their country, and some of them remarkably hand- 
some.—pp. 106—108. 


The conversation turned on politics ; and what struck the English 
visitors most strongly was, the perfect ease with which the host 
always spoke of himself as a klepht or robber of the first distinction. 
When the hour of repose arrived the party separated; but our 
author, remembering that he was now in the very heart of Arcadia, 
the true Arcadia of the Muses, he could not yield his mind to the 
claims of the dull goddess, but sallying forth, he walked out on a rocky 
terrace, from which, by the pure splendour of the moon, he beheld the 
glorious country around him, the snowy summits of Mount Taygetus 
being dimly descried in the distance, while the venerable Alpheus, 
renowned in song, roared below in its rocky bed. He had been 
there scarcely a few minutes, when he saw a tall figure leaning on 
the parapet of the rock: he approached it—proved to be Colocotroni. 
They entered into conversation, and the latter did not hesitate to 
disclose the particulars of his personal history. 

Colocotroni was the son of obscure and indigent parents, and in 
the society in which they were placed it was thought that the most 
honourable thing a young man could do was to turn robber. He 
began his Tear, B10 on the Turks, and soon extended them to the 
wealthy Greeks, but particularly the primates, who were disliked by 
the people, on account of the good terms on which they always kept 
with the Turks. He was generally, he said, successful in his free- 
booting enterprises, but was never cruel. He declared that he had 
never shed blood up to his twentieth year, and that the exception- 
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able deeds which he might have afterwards committed were all 
justified by the wrongs inflicted on him. When five-and-twenty he 
amassed a treasure, which he had in a cave near the castle, and was 
at the head of a band of young companions which was the terror 
of Arcadia. Here he would have remained were it not that one 
night one of his followers, who was a bosom friend of his, was shot 
by three ‘Turks. Colocotroni, by great dexterity and strength, 
contrived to kill each of these Turks with his own hand; he fled, 
took refuge in the Ionian Isles, and served there successively under 
the Russian, French, and English commanders. The prospect of 
a revolution in Greece, fifteen years ago, called him home; and he 
was the first, after Ipsilanti, to raise the standard of revolt. Colo- 
cotroni, in detailing his history to the stranger, was frank and 
energetic ; but ended his account by declaring that his 9 
situation was the most unhappy in the world, as he was uncheered 
by one single hope for the future, or one pleasing reflection on the 
ast. 

. Amongst the clever portraits of the Greek chiefs given by our 
author, we shall, in addition to that of Colocotroni, select a few 
others of those most known to the British public. 

Mavrocordato was a Fanariote or a Greek, living in Constanti- 
nople. When he joined the revolution in Geena is was looked 
upon as a stranger: 


His figure (says the author, who saw him) is short, thick-set, and clumsy; 
and a habit of stooping which he has contracted increases these natural 
defects. His features are by no means handsome, rather the contrary ; his 
rough black hair flows down over his shoulders; his mustachios are grown 
out of all moderation; his full shaggy eyebrows give effect to a glance of 
uncommon penetration ; and his whole countenance is indicative of great 
vivacity and acute perception. His manners are polite, but not easy; and 
his conversation, in which he displays much of the cautious self-possession 
of the accomplished diplomatist, is lively, clear, and pointed, with an occa- 
sional slight tinge of sarcasm. In my first interview with him, he avoided 
every thing like serious discussion on the state of Greece, and was appa- 
rently disposed to feel his way ; but subsequently he became more commu- 
nicative, and I was much struck with the shrewdness and sound judgment 
displayed in his remarks. He is the only one among his countrymen with 
any thing of the powers or the knowledge of a statesman; and, indeed, he 
possesses a versatility of talent which fits him for almost every situation.— 
pp. 179, 180. 


Demetrius [psilanti, another Fanariote, is brother of Alexander, 
the first to raise the standard of revolt in Greece. Demetrius was 
only twenty-four years of age when the revolt occurred, but he 
joined it, and was one of its most active leaders : 


His personal appearance (observes the author) is most extraordinary. 
When I saw him in the spring of 1832, he could not have been above 
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thirty-five years of age, but his looks were those of a man of sixty, Con+ 
siderably below the middle size, with a head entirely destitute of hair, and 
presenting the exact similitude of a mis-shapen skull; with limbs shrunk 
and emaciated to a degree I have never witnessed even in the last stage of 
a consumption ; with a constant cough, and a voice feeble and nearly in- 
articulate ;—you might almost fancy him the resuscitated skeleton of one 
of the three hundred who perished at Thermopyle. But, labouring to 
this extent under every imaginable personal ewer, eb is a memo- 
rable proof how completely man may rise superior to all bodily infirmities, 
and how powerfully a determined spirit can invigorate a feeble frame, 
Demetrius Ipsilanti is a soldier of the most brilliant reputation.—p. 181. 


It would appear as if Demetrius, feeling that he was not destined 
for a protracted existence, resolved to deyote the small interval of 
life enjoyed by him to the good of his country: hence was it that 
in every task of danger, in every expedition of which the most 
fatal results were expected, Ipsilanti was always foremost by his 
own choice. | 

Miaulis is described as being above sixty years of age. He isa 
Hydriote, and a valiant seaman. He is a strong, tall, well-made 
man, with thin grey hair, and a countenance expressive of the 
greatest honesty, benevolence, and good-nature. From the com- 
mencement of the struggle, there has not been a single act of 
Miaulis’s conduct which could be said to be inconsistent for a 
moment with the most perfect model of a true patriot. 

A visit to Sardis and Constantinople, and a dissertation on the 
Turkish empire, in which the author declares it to be his conyiction 
that that empire is near its close, finish the work. There is like- 
wise an estimate given by him of the general character of the 
inhabitants of Greece. It is drawn at least with impartiality ; but 
then the character of a people is so much the creature of its govern- 
ment, that there is hardly any safety in judging of the inherent 
nature of men by it. The work, however, is, on the whole, one of 
considerable value, as being the production of a liberal, enlightened, 
and sensible man; and as being written under circumstances which 


at once disarm us of any suspicion or distrust of the integrity of 
the author. 





Arr. VI.—Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search of a Relt- 
gis%. With Notes and [llustrations. By the Editor of “ Captain 


ock’s Memoirs,” In 2 vols.12mo. London: Longman, Rees, 
and Co. 1833. 


Tue most unbounded surprise, no doubt, will be raised at the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Moore,—Mr. Thomas Moore,—the British 
Anacreon,—the familiar friend of Byron, has come forth in an en- 
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tirely novel character, and has boldly and manfully proclaimed his 
confession of Religious Faith. Considering the whole of the cir. 
cumstances under which these volumes are given to the public, we 
do not hesitate to say that we consider their contents as armongst 
the most interesting records of which the operations of the human 
mind ever formed the theme. 

_ It is no part of our duty to enter into the question how far it is 
wise or useful to himself that Mr. Moore should have made the 
world acquainted with an affair which may very plausibly be said to 
be altogether particular to himself. Mr. Moore has thought proper 
to challenge public inquiry into the judgment which he has formed 
upon by far the most important subject that could ever occupy a 
rational being, and therefore it would be a sufficient answer for him 
to any objector, to say that he wished to hold out an example to 
other men. 

But for our parts, we can readily find an excuse for the zeal with 
which, in this newly adopted cause, he seems to be sincerely ani- 
mated. We do not mean to give offence in any quarter, when we go 
back to the period when Mr. Moore started into public life, and 
think of the indiscretions which are associated with that period. 
Indiscretions do we call them? Alas! they assumed a darker hue, 
for they were not indulgences that compromised merely his own vir- 
tue, and the consequences of which were limited to himself. The 
fatal arrow, shot in a season of indiscretion, baited too with such 
exquisite attractions, was irrevocable. It wasimpossiblefora man, with 
that refined sagacity which is the real element of poetical power, 
and which Moore so truly possesses, to have advanced to the matu- 
rity of life which he has attained, without having a consciousness of 
the injury of which he was unthinkingly the cause. Shall we not 
believe it to have been the chief business of that man’s life to have 
endeavoured to repair the rash offence? Shall we not conclude that 
not one moment has that man suffered to pass by without employ- 
ing it in meditation, with the object of discovering in what manner 
he could diminish the guilt of which he was conscious? Is it not 
natural, then, that we should see him, with such feelings and such 
views, conducted at last to religion as the only shrine at which his 
vows might be offered up with a hope of success ? 

In speculating, however, on the motives of Mr. Moore, we are not 
by any means forgetful of the account of those which he gives him- 
self; and although, in the character which he is pleased to assume in 
these volumes, some latitude of statement with regard to minor mat- 
ters of history is warranted, still it is not unlikely that his account 
is strictly correct. He says that in his infancy he was initiated, as 
children usually are, in the principles of the religion professed by 
his parents. We believe, however, that it will turn out that the 
father of Mr. Moore was a Protestant, and his mother a Catholic. 
In such cases in Ireland, it is usual for the sons to go with the father, 
and the girls with the mother. At all events, it is quite certain that 
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Mr. Moore’s sisters were all exemplary Catholics, and that he him- 
self was always looked upon as affording a very doubtful case on 
which much could not be positively predicated as to his religion. It 
appears, however, that Mr. Moore considered himself a nominal 
Catholic up to a late period, payimg, like many others, very little 
attention to the real state of his sentiments on the subject. He 
very accurately represents the condition of a great number of [rish 
Catholics, when he describes himself as having remained contented 
with the religion in which he was brought up, simply because, its 
members being under persecution, it would have been an act of mean- 
ness to abanden it. But when a better policy was recognised by the 
British government,—when the Catholic portion of the community, 
was virtually placed on an equal politica! footing with the Pro-. 
testant, then was it that every one who had been numbered by the 
accident of education in the Catholic division, could change his 
position, without incurring the risk of the accusation to which, 
under the former circumstances, this change would expose him. 
This, by his own confession, was exactly the case with Mr. Moore. 
“T felt, ’says he, “ that I had been not only enslaved, but degraded, 
by belonging to a race of obsolete and obstinate religionists ;” for 
such, though he himself was one, he formerly considerer the Roman 
Catholics to be. 

Although, therefore, for the reason just mentioned, he would have 
died for the Catholic faith, yet he rejoiced when the period came in 
which he might relinquish his Catholicism without a sacrifice. 
Whilst such were his feelings, so far as the political aspect of the 
Catholic religion was concerned, Mr. Moore tells us that he saw no 
reason to be satisfied with it, when he considered it with merely 
religious views, for he contemplated it as it was presented to him. 
The dark pictures of the Catholic religion drawn in pamphlets and 
sermons in Ireland, and the denunciations which some men, eminent 
for their talents and benevolence, have uttered against this religion, 
condemning it as a system of heathenish idolatry, have, in nume- 
rous instances, had the effect, as they had in Mr. Moore’s case, of 
making the ardent young Catholic blush that fortune had placed 
him in a situation so humiliating as that he must almost sacrifice 
the character of his understanding, in order to keep his consistency 
inviolate. Mr. Moore says, that though he outwardly affected in- 
dignation at these charges, yet that inwardly he yielded a sort of 
doubtful assent to their truth. We may well believe Mr. 
Moore, then, when he states, that it was with a double joy he 
received the glad tidings of Catholic emancipation being decreed by 
the parliament, and that it was with true sincerity of heart that he 
exclaimed, “Thank God! I may now, if I like, turn Protestant.” 

Whilst yet pondering on the great question, “ Shall I, or shall 
I not, turn Protestant?’ Mr. Moore, almost unconsciously, took 
down a pamphlet from a neighbouring bookcase. This happened 
to bea lovin one against popery ; it was entitled, 4 Protestant’s 
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Resolution, showing his Reasons why he will not be a Papist, 
§c. §c. On opening the pages, the first passage that met his eyes 
was the following :— 

* Q. What was there in the Romish religion that occasioned 
Protestants to separate themselves from it ?” 


“ A. In that it was a superstitious, idolatrous, damnable, bloody, 
traitorous, blind, blasphemous religion.” 

This was enough for him who read ; he became indignant, and, 
resolving to abandon a religion of which such a character was 
given, he emphatically declared, “ I will be a Protestant !” 

The feelings which animated Mr. Moore at this extraordinary 
orisis, are, too well expressed by himself to allow us to suppose 
that we could convey them better to the reader : 


I was now pretty much in the situation of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in the 
strange dream attributed to him, when, having arrived, as he thought, at 
the entrance of heaven, he found St. Peter there, in his capacity of, gate- 
keeper, inquiring the name and religion of the different candidates for ad- 
mission that presented themselves; and still, as each gave his answer, 
directing them to the seats allotted to their respective creeds. ‘‘ And 
pray, sir,” said the Saint, addressing Sir Godfrey in his turn, ‘“‘ what 
religion may you be of ?””—‘* Why, truly, sir,” said Sir Godfrey, “I am 
of no religion.”—‘‘ Oh, then, sir,” replied St. Peter, ‘‘ you will be so 
good as to go in and take your seat where you please.” 

In much the same independent state of creed did I find myself at this 
crisis—having before me the whole variegated field of Protestantism, with 
power to choose on what part of its wide surface I should settle. But 
though thus free, and with ‘ a charter like the wind, to blow where’er I 
pleased,” my position, on the whole, was hardly what could be called com- 
fortable. It was like that of a transmigrating spirit in the critical interval 
between its leaving one body and taking possession of another ; or rather, 
like a certain ill-translated work, of which some wit has remarked, that it 
had been taken out of one language without being put into any other. 

Though as ignorant, at that time of my life, on all matters of religion, as 
any young gentleman brought up at a University—even when meant for holy 
orders—could well be, I had, by nature, very strong devotional feelings, 
and from childhood had knelt nightly to my prayers, with a degree of trust 
in God’s mercy and grace at which a professor of the Five Points would 
have been not a little seandalised. It was, therefore, with perfect conscien- 
tiousness and sincerity that I now addressed myself to the task of choosing 
a new religion; and having made up my mind that Protestantism was to 
be the creed of my choice, resolved also that it should be Protestantism of 
the best and most approved description. 

But how was this to be managed? Inasermon which I once heard 
preached by a Fellow of our University, there was an observation put 
strongly by the preacher which I now called to mind for my guidance in 
the inquiry I was about toinstitute. ‘‘In like manner (said the preacher), 
as streams are always clearest near their source, so the first ages of Chris- 
tianity will be found to have been the purest.” Taking this obvious posi- 
tion for granted, the deduction was of course evident, that to the doctrines 
and practice of the early ages of the Church I must have recourse to find 
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the true doctrines and practice of Protestantism : the changes which after- 
wards took place, as well in the tenets as the observances of Christians, 
having been, as the preacher told us, the cause of “‘ that corrupt system of 
religion which has been entailed on the world under the odious name of 
Popery.” To ascend, therefore, at once to that Aurora of our faith, and 
imbue myself thorougly with the opinions and doctrines of those upon whom 
its light first shone, was, I could not doubt, the sole effectual mode of at- 
taining the great object I had in view—that of making myself a Protestant 
according to the purest and moist orthodox pattern. : 

Fo the classical branch of the course taught in our University, I had de- 
voted a good deal of attention. My acquaintance, therefore, with Latin 
and Greek was sufficiently familiar to embolden me to enter on the study of 
the Fathers in their own languages; while, besides the access which I was 
allowed, as graduate, to the hbrary of our College, I had also, through 
another channel, all the best editions of those holy writers placed at my 
command. Of the Scriptures my knowledge had hitherto been scanty : 
but the plan I now adopted was to make my study of the sacred volume 
concurrent with this inquiry into the writings of its first expounders: so 


that the text and the comment might, by such juxta-position, shed light 
on each other. 


Behold me, then, with a zeal whose sincerity at least deserved some 
success, sitting down, dictionary in hand, to my task of self-conversion ; 
having secured one great step towards the adoption of a new creed in the 
feeling, little short of contempt, with which I looked back upon the old one. 
Bidding a glad, and, as I trusted, eternal adieu to the long catalogue of 
Popish abominations—to wit, transubstantiation, relies, fasting, purgatory, 
invocation of saints, &c. &e.—I opened my mind, a willing imitiate, to 
those enlightening truths which were now, from a purer quarter of the 
heavens, to dawn upon me.—pp. 8—12. 


In commencing the labours to which he had now resolved to 
devote himself, our inquirer soon found out that the higher up he 
went in the investigation, the more satisfied he was'with the results. 
Having then proceeded, in pursuance of his determination, founded 
on this discovery, he was very speedily astonished to find, even at 
the outset, that of the five holy men who were called apostolical 
fathers, as having conversed with the apostles themselves, or their 
immediate disciples, one was no other than a pope, an actual pope, 
being the third who filled the office so called from the time of 
St. Peter. This was St. Clement, who was not only a fellow- 
labourer of, but was actually ordained by St. Paul. In the records 
which contained this astounding fact, the candidate for Protes- 
tantism discovered another, quite as surprising a piece of news, 
namely, that an appeal from the church of Corinth was made to 
the church of Rome for its interference and advice, whereupon this: 
very St. Clement addresed to the Corinthians a reply, which is 
allowed, on all hands, to be one of the most interesting monuments 
of ecclesiastical literature which we possess. 

Our inquirer next encountered the writings of St. Ignatius, who 
immediately succeeded the apostle Peter in the see of Antioch. 
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This bishop is thought to have been the child whom our Saviour 
took up and set down in the midst of his disciples, as the model of 
their imitation. At all events, no one could have been better ac- 

uainted than Ignatius with the customs and feelings of the apos- 
tles, and yet how truly preplexing was it to our inquirer to find in 
Ignatius a staunch supporter of the Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation! Scarcely had he recovered from the disappointment 
which such disclosures occasioned, when another awkward fact met 
his eyes, namely, that Ignatius having been condemned to mar- 
tyrdom, the faithful deacons who had accompanied him to Rome 
gathered up the few bones which the devouring lions had left, and, 
carrying them back to Antioch, placed them ina shrine in that 
city, around which, every year afterwards, the faithful kept their 
pious vigils in memory of the saint. Nor was it, by any means, 
an unimportant piece of intelligence, casually communicated in the- 
story of Ignatius’ martyrdom, that whilst that illustrious saint was 
passing through Asia to Antioch, on his journey to Rome, the in- 
tended site of his sufferings, he earnestly exhorted the churches to 
be on their guard against heresy, and to hold fast by the traditions 
of the Aposties. 

Marvellous, says the traveller in search of a religion, were those 
discoveries, most marvellous indeed! Who could have thought it? 
Nevertheless, determined not to be lightly turned aside from his 
purpose, he proceeded from the first to the second century, to see 
what encouragement he might receive in the latter. The first 
authority he met with in this age was St. Justin Martyr, whose 
unequivocal testimony as to the belief in transubstantiation did 
not leave the inquirer asingle syllable tosay. ‘“ Accustomed (says 
he) as I had been to consider the papal jurisdiction as a usurpation 
of the dark ages, the clear proofs I now saw of the chain of suc- 
cession by which its title is carried up and fixed fast on that _ 
‘ Rock’ on which the church itself is built, convinced and con- 
founded me.” A little afterwards he is attracted to a passage from 
a cotemporary writer, St. Ireneus, who boldly says, that he can 
enumerate all those bishops who were appointed by the apostles 
and their successors, down to himself and his colleagues. In this 
document, too, St. Ireneus mentions the church of Rome, as that 
to which, on account of its superior headship, every other must 
have recourse. In this age, too (the second), testimonies of the 
most unimpeachable character are found by our traveller with 
respect to'the general confidence in the authority of the unwritten 
tradition. The effect of his researches on this occasion are thus 
pleasantly stated by the sufferer himself: 


It will easily be believed that, at the close of this long day’s studies, I 
felt utterly disheartened and wearied with my pursuit. I had now found 
sanctioned by the authority of the Church’s earliest champions,—some of 
them men who ‘ had the preaching of the Apostles still sounding in their 
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ears,’—-six no less Popish points of faith and observance than—1l. The 
acknowledgment of a Sovereign Pontiff; 2. A reverence due to Relics ; 
3. Satisfaction to God by fasting, alms-deeds, &c.; 4. The authority of 
tradition; 5. A Corporeal Presence in the Eucharist; and 6. The Sacrifice 
of the Mass. Who can wonder if, after all this, I despaired of ridding. 
myself of Popery? Heavinga heavy sigh, as I closed my ponderous folios, 
and-with a sort of oppressed sensation, as if the Pope were himself bodily 
on my back, I went to bed feeling much as Sinbad the sailor would have 
done, if, after having shaken off, as he thought, the troublesome little old 


Man of the Sea, he felt the legs of the creature again fastening round his 
neck.—vol. i., pp. 38, 39. 


But our traveller was still far from having contracted a friend- 
ship for Popery ; and he resolved to allow of no relaxation in his 
efforts to find out an excuse for becoming a Protestant. But the 
further he went in his inquiries, the greater was his distance from 
Protestantism ; and, on comparing notes, he found that he had 
three other modern Catholic practices to score down, as being sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the primitive fathers of the church. These 
were prayers for the dead, veneration of images, and crossing. After 
this, he plainly acknowledges that any reasonable person would 
have given up the search ; and this he would have done, he says, 
were it not that he had peculiar reasons for wishing to become a 
Protestant. He accordingly continued his investigations amongst’ 
the fathers of the third and fourth centuries ; but, alas! still with- 
out being able to detect amongst them a single Protestant. The 
answer of every writer of authority was, that he belonged to the 
one Catholic church, the centre of which was the chair of St. Peter 
at Rome. This was either the language or meaning of all the 
great fathers of the third and fourth centuries. - Passages are then 
quoted to show the belief on several disputed points. On the autho- 
rity of the church and tradition, the quotations are from Tertullian, 
Origen, Lactantius, St. Cyprian, Eusebius, St. Basil, St. Epipha- 
nius, and St. Chrysostom; on the primacy of the successors of 
St. Peter, we have also St. Cyprian, St. Jerom, and St. Chrysos- 
tom; on satisfaction to God a penitential works, St. Cyprian 
and St. Ambrose; on prayers for the dead, St. Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem, St. Ambrose, St. Epiphanius, St. Chrysostom ; on invoca- 
tion of saints and of the blessed Virgin, Origen, St. Cyprian, St. 
Athanasius, St. Hilary, St. Basil, Ephrem of Edessa; on relics 
and images, St. Hilary, St. Basil, Ephrem, St. Ambrose, St. Chry- 
sostom, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and Nilus. 

Upon the subject of the invocation of the Virgin, the traveller 
has no doubt whatever that the worship of the Blessed Virgin, as 
that is and has always been understood by Catholics, formed a 
part of the devotions of Christians from the very first ages of the 
church. The writer admits candidly that the veneration paid by 
the Catholic church to the Virgin Mary has been abused, and that 


to a scandalous pitch, in the modern world. But though such 
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abuses existed, and though in even the first ages of the churcly 
these abuses were found, yet were they always the subject of de- 
nunciation as practices of idolatry. In short, our inquirer, after 
going through the works of all those illustrious fathers mentioned 
above, fairly confesses that the Popery of the nineteenth century 
differs in no respect from the Christianity of the third and fourth ; 
and that if the flower of the early church, such as St. Ambrose 
and St. Basil, could borrow the magic night-caps of their cotem- 
poraries, the seven sleepers, and were, after the long sleep of 
nearly fifteen hundred years, to open their eyes at Old Leighlin, 
the residence of Dr. Doyle, near Carlow, not only, says the writer, 
would these saints be proud to know such a man, but they would 
find him agreeing with them in every iota of their creed. 

The doctrines of purgatory and auricular confession, Mr. Moore: 
(for we love to call things by their right names) observes, though 
not expressly mentioned by any of the earliest fathers, are never- 
theless implied so strongly, as to leave no doubt of their existence 
in the primitive church. There is nothing, he argues, more ob- 
vious, than that the church, from the earliest times, prayed for the 
dead ; and the ancient liturgies are full of proofs that such was 
the case. But praying for the dead, of necessity involved a belief 
in the existence of some intermediate state into which souls pass 
after death, where the prayers of the living faithful may be of use 
to them. Justin Martyr, St. Basil, St. Ambrose, and all the 
fathers of the first ages, concur as to the existence of a middle 
state. Other quotations, from the most eminent of the fathers, 
prove the practice too of auricular confession. 

The great paramount doctrine of the Eucharist, or Real Pre- 
sence, is reserved by Mr. Moore for a series of chapters, which 
present by far the most extraordinary proofs of any in the work, 
of his diligence in research. He says it is quite clear, that in the 
two first centuries at all events, the steady belief of the Christians 
was not only that the body of Christ was really and corporeally 
present in the sacramental bread, but that this bread underwent 
a miraculous change after consecration. This belief seems to have 
been universally avowed before the era of Tertullian, and it is in 
the writings of this great authority that we find the first tokens of 
that system of secresy respecting the mystery of the Eucharist, 
which, for reasons that will be explained, it was deemed expedient 
to establish. 

The system of seeresy was called by the fathers, The Discipline 
7 the asa and from its nature deserves to be considered. 

here is no doubt whatever that, with the view of meeting 
prejudices, the apostles and disciples of Christ acted upon the 
design of imitating, as far as was in their power, consistently with 
what they owed to their trust, the policy of the Pagans; at all 
events, a distinction which was made by the latter in their con- 
gregations, between the initiated and the uninitiated, was adopted 
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by the primitive Christians between the baptized and the unbaptized. 
The christians, with sacred care, therefore, excluded the catechu- 
mens or penitents, or those undergoing their probation, from the 
knowledge of the more recondite and awful doctrines ; the church 
not even allowing them, until after a long trial, and after havin 

passed through all the gradations of discipline, to become acquainted 
with the mysteries of the Eucharist. The fathers who adopted 
this practice always declared that they had the authority of the 
apostles for it, and the solicitude which they have shown throughout 
their writings, in speaking of the Eucharist, to avoid mentioning it 
openly, proves that the motive must have been pretty efficient which 
led to it. The chief object of this secresy was to guard from the 
profanations of the infidels such doctrines as the ear of faith alone 
was worthy of listening to. There is no doubt, according to this 
writer, that the most cautious reserve was maintained by the 
apostles and their immediate followers; but that no attempt was 
made to enforce it as a rule of discipline until about the close 
of the second century, when perhaps some express declaration 
was rendered necessary. St. Basil de Spiritu Sancto expressly 
says that “The apostles and fathers, who preserves from, the 
beginning certain rules to the church, knew how to preserve the 
dignity of the mysteries, by the secresy and silence in which they 
enveloped them ; for what is open to the ear and eye is no longer 
mysterious. For this reason several things have been handed 
down to us without writing, lest the vulgar, too familar with our 
dogmas, should pass, from being accustomed to them, to the con- 
tempt of them.” The circumstance of the increase of the religion 
increasing the indignation and regen | of its enemies, would no 
doubt be amongst the reasons for redoubling the caution about 
communicating a knowledge of the mysteries indiscriminately to all. 
But the writer is exceedingly anxious to satisfy his readers that the 
Eucharist was not the only one of the mysteries with respect. to 
which the discipline of secresy was exacted, but that the Trinity. 
was also regulated with the same spirit. The necessary con- 
sequence of this system was a great degree of ambiguity in the 
language of the fathers in Papen: of these two mysteries, an am- 
biguity which has been made use of by the Arians in one case, and 
by modern Protestants in the other. The present writer shows, in 
the clearest manner, from the works of the fathers, that the rule of 
policy involved in the discipline of the secret, was the sole cause of 
that species of circumlocution, paraphrase, and merely allusive 
language, which is sogenerally adopted by those of a later age, on 
the two vital mysteries of the Eucharist and the Trinity. Then 
follows a chapter containing numerous passages from the fathers of 
the fourth century, and from the liturgies of the same period of the 
Greek, Latin, Arabic, Syriac, &c. churches ; bearing, he says, incon- 
trovertible testimony to the true nature of the Eucharist, and to all 
the rites and doctrines connected with that mystery. From those: 
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it would appear, that the ancient Christians universally believed in 
the real presence and miraculous change of the substances of bread 
and wine. The conclusion, then, to which he comes thus far is, that 
the practices of the Catholic church, so far as relates to the mass 
and to other points in which they differ from other religionists, are 
the same as those of the Christians of the four first centuries after 
Christ. Although he thinks that an identity so long in its dura- 
tion as that of the Catholic church, could not be maintained except 
through the immediate interference of God ; yet it is not improper 
for him to inquire how far human foresight, policy, and concert, 
have had a part in producing such an effect. The writer then. 
pursues the history of the guards and cautions adopted by the 
church from time to time, and concludes by stating that— 


Under the shelter of such guards and sanctions, human as well as divine, 
has the Catholic Church been enabled to hold on her changeless course, 
and exhibit an example of permanence, indefectibility, and unity, to which 
the whole history of human systems affords no parallel; sustaining herself, 
unblenched and unbroken—with the single exception of the partial schism ' 
of the Eastern Church—through a period commensurate with the existence 
of Christianity itself; and, amidst all the changes, eclipses, and wrecks of : 
all other institutions, delivering down the same doctrines from father to 
son, through every age; while of all the leaders of sects opposed to her, 
from Simon Magus down to Luther, not a single one has been able to 
frame a creed for his followers, the articles of which have remained unal- 
tered beyond his own lifetime.—vol. i., pp. 195, 196. 


Despairing any longer of finding out Protestantism in the prac- 
tice of those who were acknowledged as authorities of the Christian 
church during the first four centuries, our traveller in search of a 
religion, desirous, for very special reasons, to become a Protestant 
of some sort, took upon him the task of examining the doctrines of 
some of the earliest of the heretical writers. He knew what power 
there was in antiquity to lend a grace to error; and, should he find 
a little Protestantism amongst the Dissenters of that venerable - 
period, he would ‘have the satisfaction of knowing, at all events, 
that he was cultivating not any new-fangled notion, but an ancient, 
hoary heterodoxy, which, as he wittily says, if his conscience must 
give way at all, would throw dignity around its fall. He commenced 
anew, then, his labours, and was not long in finding out that the 
Capharnaites were the first Protestants. He then proceeds through 
the account of the principal of the early heresies by which the church 
was agitated: such as those of the Docetz, of Simon Magus, of the 
Ebionites, of the Elcesaites, of the Gnostics, of Marcion, of Appelles, 
of the Ophites ; and those of the following sects: the Marcosians, 
Melchisedecians, Messalians, Pereans, Montanists, and Manichees ; 
the object of the author being to show the great wantonness with 
which the human mind, when uncontrolled, will run riot in making 
out theories of its own. The duty of doing this, of exposing the. 
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absurdities to which men will arrive by the latitude which the 
take in deciding for themselves upon the most important of all 
matters, is defended by our “ Traveller,” on the ground that ex- 
entape: shows how rigger large portions of the human race 

ave adopted the grossest follies, which have continued perhaps 
for centuries to occupy the boasted reason of the mind, either in 
the task of upholding or refuting them. As instances of the truth 
of his assertion he offers the following : 


The Marcosians, as if to outdo the Trinity, established a sort of Quar- 
ternity in the Supreme Father, and maintained that the plenitude of Truth 
was to be found in the Greek alphabet, grounding their fancy upon these 
words in the book of Revelation—‘‘ I am Alpha and Omega.” Their 
founder, Mark, too, not only asserted that God had had several children, 
but spoke of these children (says St. Irenzeus) with as much confidence as 
if he had been present at all their births. 

The Melchisedecians, as their name imports, selected Melchisedec as the 

object of their worship, holding that he was a Dynamis, or divine power,— 
superior to Jesus Christ, as being mediator between God and the Angels ; 
whereas Christ was only mediator between God and Man. 
_ The Messalians, having read in Scripture that ‘‘ the Devil goes about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may devour,” and not content with a 
single prowler of this kind, imagined that the whole atmosphere was brimful 
of devils, and that people inhaled them with the vital air. In consequence 
of this idea, their whole time was passed in spitting and blowing their 
noses, in the intervals of which latter exercise, they imagined that they 
caught glimpses of the Trinity. 

The Pereans, with a prodigality of divine means not very philosophical, 
established in their system three Fathers, three Sons, and three Holy 
Ghosts; and it is supposed to be against these sectaries that the Athana- 
sians of the present day are called upon to protest, when they say that 
‘* there is but one Father, not three Fathers ; one Son, not three Sons ; 
and one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts.” 

The Montanists, a most numerous and long flourishing sect, took it on 
the word of their founder that he was the very Paraclete promised: by the 
Redeemer to perfect his new law of the Gospel. These heretics (who are 
not to be accounted any branch of the Gnostics) held that God had already 
made two unsuccessful attempts to save mankind, first through the medium 
of Moses and the Prophets, and, secondly, by his own manifestation in the 
flesh. Both these plans, however, having failed, he was at last obliged to 
descend by the Holy Ghost, and divide himself, by a sort of triple inspira- 
tion, between Montanus and two ladies of quality, of no very reputable 
characters, who lived with him. A particular branch of this sect, the 
Ascites, used to place near their altar a kind of bladder, well blown up, and 
dance round it, regarding the bladder as an emblem of that spiritual inflation 
with which they themselves had been favoured by the Holy Ghost. 
Another branch, the Tascodrugite, or Pattalorinchite, made it a point of 
devotion to put their fingers upon their noses, or into their mouths, during 
prayer, professing therein, says St. Augustin, to imitate David :—*“‘ Set a 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth; keep the door of my lips.” (Ps. cxli, 3.) 

The Manichees.—On the heresy of Manes, which began to flourish to- 
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wards the end of the third century, the departing Spirit of Gnosticism 
seems to have let fall its dark mantle. In imitation of Christ, the founder 
of the Manichees professed to have been born of a virgin, and also attached 


to himself twelve apostles, by one of whom false Acts were fabricated, and 
fathered on the Apostles of our Lord.—vol. i., pp. 261—265. ~ 


Mr. Moore furnishes, in almost every page, abundant testimony 
of the justice of the notion which he frequently inculcates, ‘that 
there is scarcely a sect in modern times which is not an imitation 
of some one of the dissenting classes mentioned and condemned 
by the fathers. The very same texts which, 1600 years ago, were 
taken by the Gnostics as authority for preaching the doctrines of 
election and reprobation, were those selected by the Calvinists of 
modern times for the very same purpose. Proceeding from_the 
first and second centuries to those of the third and fourth, Mr. 
Moore still found, to his great mortification, that his Protestants, 
at least those who maintained doctrines possessing any thing like 
an identity with the Protestants of the present day, were all ac- 
counted by the genuine church amongst the heterodox and schis- 
matic classes of the day. But he does not think the latter so 
wortny of attention as those Protestants whom he had traced in 
the two earlier centuries—such as the Gnostics. Amongst the 
Dissenters of the later class—that is, of those who sprang up about 
the middle of the third century, the Novatians are peculiarly noted. 
These heretics, says the author, were as good Protestants as need 
be, seeing that they denied stoutly to the church the power of ab- 
solving penitent smners. Among the other sectaries of this period 
mentioned by our traveller, is Arius. He tried to obtain the 
appointment of a bishop in the church, but not succeeding, he 
broached the doctrine that bishops had no right to any superiority 
or jurisdiction over the presbyters. This founder of a sect also 
opposed the practice of praying for the dead, which was the chief 
reason why he drew upon himself the brand of heresy. Mr. Moore 
only notices this sectarian for the reason, that his opposition at 
once sets at rest all doubt as to whether the practice of praying for 
the dead was an ancient one or not. He thinks that the decisive 
way in which the whole church rejected Arius and his followers 
after he had condemned prayers for the dead, is an unanswerable 
proof of the universal sense of the church on that question. 

We have now seen the results of our traveller’s investigations 
into the Protestantism of the primitive or apostolical era of the 
Christian Religion. His object, as he told us at the outset, was, 
that as the Protestants founded their modern religion solely on the 
ground that they had restored Christianity to its primitive condi- 
tion, or to that state in which it was in the early ages of the 
church—the object of Mr. Moore, we repeat, was to find out, under 
the circumstances just mentioned, whether or not they were right 
in their declaration, that they had actually restored the ancient 
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practices and belief. He looked, therefore, to the primitive Chris- 
tians to find out the pure Protestants: but we have heard what he 
has said as to the consequences of his search. Instead of finding 
Protestant principles, as practised in our day, amongst the early 
Christians, or those of the first four centuries, he discovered that 
all observed a faith and practice strictly identical with those of the 
Roman Catholics of the present time, and that the doctrines held 
in the present day by Protestants found a type, during the first four 
centuries, only in those of the parties who were branded as heretics 
by even the fathers the most extolled by modern Protestants. 

But not yet satisfied! The traveller is really not yet satisfied, 
after all his experience, after all his disappointment and mortifica- 
tion, that he ought to abandon the desire to become a Protestant. 
The difficulty of yielding up this resolution is now at last explained, 
in conformity with the repeated promises of the writer ; and he 
proceeds to give us an account of those motives which, along with 
the reasons mentioned in the early part of this article, induced him 
to wish to become a Protestant. He still tried to persuade himself 
that it was only fair that he who had suffered so much in the ser- 
vice of a good religion, as he calls it, should now strive and compen- 
sate himself by a small share of that prosperity which certainly 
went hand in hand with the profession of that religion which he now 
found to be a badone. In short, he candidly declares that his 
travels were like the pilgrimage of Jason after the Golden Fleece, 
and that he was assisted in the attempt to recover the object of 
his search by another fair Medea. 

The upshot of the foregoing short exposition is, that the editor of 
Captain Rock’s Memoirs, as he calls himself (in plain, unvarnished 
phrase, Mr. Moore), willing tokeepup the dramatic illusion with which 
he set out, thinks it proper to endeavour to vary the interest of his 
volume by presenting, as an excuse for continuing his researches, 
the episode of a love affair with the daughter of a neighhouring 
gentleman, who filled the office of land-agent to the noble proprie- 
tor of the land on which the writer’s father, as the story runs, re- 
sided. The young lady, he says, from the commencement of their 
intercourse, expressed a warm interest in his salvation ; and would 
frequently propose to him an excursion, which was evidently in- 
tended by her as a means of teaching him to “ know the Lord,” 
as she used tosay. “ Whether,” says the writer, in a strain which 
no other human being but Thomas Moore could have written— 


Whether, in these efforts for my conversion, the lady had, originally, 
any further view than merely to gratify that love of interference, which in 
Saints is so active, I will not pretend to determine; but it was not long 
before I perceived that feelings of another description had a good deal 
mixed themselves with her anxiety for my spiritual welfare; nor could I - 
help observing that, in proportion as I approached the marriageable time of 
life, and as she herself receded from it, a more tender tone of interest be- 
gan to diffuse itself through her manner ;—our walks became, through her 
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management, more frequent and prolonged; and even her religious dis- 
courses came to be so ‘‘ rosed over” with sentiment, that never before 


were Cupid and Calvin so undistinguishable from each other.—vol. ii., pp. 
8, 9. 


In short, the young lady at last put upon him the duty of deter- 
mining, if he wished to be a Protestant and a clergyman, or remain 
in a state of doubt and not marry her at all. She was aware of his 
effort to endeavour to Protestantise his mind, and he was resolved 
to give her occasional proofs by letter, which was the only mode 
now he had of communicating with her, that he really was studying 
the fathers. By way, he says, of keeping her in good humour, as 
well with the fathers as with himself, he sent her occasionally trans- 
lations into verse of some of the numerous passages, written in a 
florid style, to be found in some of their number. He gives speci- 
mens of some of the versions, from which we select a few, assured 
that every reader will recognise in the lines the grace and force of 
one of the first of our poets. The following is a translation of a pa- 
thetic remonstrance which was addressed by St. Basil to a Fallen 
Virgin ; this remonstrance is spoken of by Fenelon as one of the 
most eloquent that ever was written : 


Remember now that Virgin choir 

Who loved thee, lost one, as thou art, 
Before the world’s profane desire 

Had warm’d thine eye and chill’d thy heart. 


Recal their looks, so brightly calm, 
Around the lighted shrine at even, 

When, mingling in the vesper psalm, 
Thy spirit seem’d to sigh for heaven. 


Remember, too, the tranquil sleep, 
That o’er thy lonely pillow stole, 

While thou hast pray’d that God would keep 
From every harm thy virgin soul. 


Where is it now—that innocent 
And happy time, where is it gone ? 
Those light repasts, where young Content 
And Temperance stood smiling on ; 


The maiden step, the seemly dress, 

In which thou went’st along, so meek ; 
The blush that, at a look, or less, 

Came o’er the paleness of thy cheek ; 


Alas, alas ! that paleness too, 
The bloodless purity of brow, 
More touching than the rosiest hue 
On beauty’s cheek—where is it now ?—vol. ii., pp. 21—23. 
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Another from St. Basil is given: but it is only fair to state that 
the passage versified is from a work, the genuineness of which is 
denied by the biographer of the Saint. The verses themselves, 
however, have a merit entirely separate : 


There shines an all-pervading grace, 

A charm, diffused through every part 
Of perfect woman’s form and face, . 

That steals, like light, into man’s heart. 


Her look is to his eyes a beam 
Of loveliness that never sets ; 

Her voice is to his ear a dream 
Of melody it ne’er forgets : 


Alike in motion or repose, 
Awake or slumbering, sure to wir; 
Her form, a vase transparent, shows 
The spirit’s light enshrined within. 


Nor charming only when she talks, 
Her very silence speaks and shines ; 
Love gilds her pathway when she walks, 
And lights her couch when she reclines. 


Let her, in short, do what she will, 
*Tis something for which man must woo her ; 
So powerful is that magnet still, 
Which draws all souls and senses to her.—vol. ii., p. 29. 


It was at the suggestion of this lady, to whom he communicated 
the unfortunate results of his researches into ancient ecclesiastical 
literature, that our traveller ultimately proceeded to Germany, the 
birth-place of Luther and the Reformation. At Heimbargh, the 
history of the fortunes of Miss Anna Maria a Schurman, occupies 
our traveller, affording to him, by the striking manner in which it 
illustrates the effects of German Protestantism, a dreadful warning, 
as he understood it, against embracing that religion ; at the same 
time, he guards himself against attaching = importance to 
insulated instances of fanaticism, as in this case. He knows well, 
he says, that there never existed a doctrine so pure, as that amon 
those who professed it corrupt persons might not be found. But the 
great point which he seems disposed to put into issue is, whether 
or not there were laid deeply, in the very principles of the Refor- 
mation itself, the seeds of all such extravagances as that of the 
lady above named. In considering this question, he thinks it 
specially desirable to remember, that in this case, Labadie, the 
lover of the lady, he being also at the head of a sect, maintained 
the blasphemous doctrine, that “ God could and would deceive 
mankind, and that he had sometimes actually done so.” How it 
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is possible that such blasphemy could enter into any mind, is. be- 

ond our poe to conceive ; but once having entered in, we can 

ave no difficulty in believing that there is no ascertaining the 
amount of demoralization to which it may give rise, “ What then,” 
exclaims this writer, “ will be said by those who now, for the first 
time, learn the fact, that such was the impious doctrine of most 
of the leading reformers ; and that it is, in short, asserted in express 
terms by Luther himself?’ and the passages are quoted by which 
this imputation is fully borne out. 

Such facts as these, meeting him at the very outset of his Ger. 
man inquiries, were anything but promising; he still, however, 
ventured to persevere, and ultimately decided upon proceeding 
direct to Gottingen, so memorable in theological annals, and so 
famous, particularly for having produced such men as Mosheim, 
Michaelis, Ammon, and Eichorn. Having arrived there, he at 
once placed himself under the guardianship, as it were, of the chief 

rofessor of theology, M. Scratchenbach, a gentleman of acknow- 
lodged eminence in theological learning. With the utmost promp- 
titude did the professor undertake to put his pupil in possession, 
not only of the present state and prospects of Protestantism in 
Germany, but also of that purifying process by which, said the 
professor, the whole system of Christianity had, in the course of 
the last half century, been lightened of much of its ancient alloy, 
so as to assume at last that comparatively pure and rational form 
in which it is adopted by most enlightened German Protestants at 
the present day. As the pupil was resolved to be simply an 
auditor, therefore the conversation assumed something of the form 
of a lecture, and it was the care of the pupil to note down, after 
the sitting, the substance of what he had heard. The whole dis- 
course of the professor, as given in these volumes, amounts to 
nearly one hundred pages, including numerous notes. We cannot 
follow the learned gentleman through the long and complicated 
details which he has set forth, beginning, as he does, with the in- 
stitution of Christianity, and ao narrative of ecclesiastical 
history down to the present time. e may, however, mention, 
that not only did he speak irreverently of the primitive fathers and 
councils, but he even raised doubts as to the direct agency of God 
himself in promoting the Gospel. As a specimen of the extraor- 
dinary sentiments of this extraordinary man, who, nevertheless, 
must be regarded as only a fair representative of the most intelligent 
religious orders of Germany, we give the conclusion of his lecture: 


To close and crown this series of striking contrasts, which the Germany 
of the nineteenth century presents to the Germany of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth,—I need but point to the extraordinary coalition which has, 
within these few years, taken place between the two principle creeds into 
which the Reformation, in its progress, branched. Of all churches, perhaps, 
that ever existed, the most fiercely intolerant has been the Lutheran,—not 
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only in persecuting, imprisoning, and even excluding from salvation, as 
heretics, the members of her sister church, the Reformed or Calvinist, but 
also in nurturing within her own bosom such a nest of discord as had never 
before been engendered by theologic hate—Ultra Lutherans, and Melanc- 
thonians refusing each other the rites of communion and burial—Flaciani 

against Strigelians—Osiandrians against Stancarians,—each of these parties 
hating its opposite as inveterately as all agreed in detesting their common 
enemy the Calvinists. Yet this very church, born as it was, and nursed in 
discord, till strife seemed the very element, the principle of its existence, 
has, within these few years (thanks to the becalming power of Rationalism) 
sunk quietly into coalition with its ancient foe, and now shares amicably 
with it the same temples, the same ministers, and the same sacraments: 

To the eternal glory of reason, the world now beholds the edifying spec- 
tacle of two religions, once so mutually hostile, that each would have freely 
granted salvation to be attainable anywhere but within the hated pale of the 
other, now quiescently subsiding into a partnership of belief,—with creeds 
simplified, it is true, on both sides, to so rational an extent, as to leave them, 
even were they so disposed, but few dogmas to dispute about, and, with 
that best and sole guardian against dissension and craft, a freedom from all 
dark and uncharitable mysteries. | 

To Zwingli, who, both by the example and the rule which he held out, 
in applying the touchstone of common sense to the mystery of the Eucha- 
rist, was the main source, I again repeat, of all the consequences I have 
been describing, we are indebted for other bold lights, in the same adven- 
turous track, which would yet more fully illustrate the working of his prin- 
ciple, but to which, the extent this lecture has already reached, permits me 
barely to allude. The gloomy dogma of original sin,—an evident graft 
from Manicheism,—was among the doctrines discarded by this enlightened 
reformer, who, in rejecting the notion that baptism washes away sin, denied 
that there is any original sin to wash away. As on the existence, too, of 
this innate corruption depends the necessity of a redemption, we can little 
wonder at his adopting a scheme of salvation so comprehensive, that, ac- 
cording to his view, the great heroes and sages of Paganism are no less ad- 
missible to the glories of heaven than St. Paul himself. In his confession 
of faith, addressed but a short time before his death to Francis I., not con- 
tent with assuring that monarch that he might expect to meet, in the as- 
sembly of the blessed, such illustrious ancients as Socrates, the Scipios, 
the Catos, grouped, side by side, with Moses, Isaiah, and the Virgin Mary ; 
he announces also, as part of the company, the demigods Hercules and The- 
seus ; and at the head of all, places Adam and Jesus Christ himself. 

I have already intimated that, during his lifetime, some suspicion 
attached to Zwingli of being less orthodox. on the subject of the Trinity, 
than were most of his brother reformers; and though he succeeded, as we 
are told, in vindicating himself, on this point, to Luther, I am inclined to 
believe, from the little ceremony with which, in so solemn a document, he 
classes the Saviour undistinguishingly with all this motley group of saints 
and demigods, that the suspicion of his heterodoxy, on the subject of 
Christ’s divinity, was not without foundation. In truth, to a mind far less 
penetrating than that of Zwingli, it could not fail to have been self-evident 
that the very same motive and principle on which he had acted in explain- 
ing away transubstantiation—namely, that all which is unintelligible should 
be held to be incredible,—would lead, with equal certainty, to the overturn 
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of the no less inexplicable enigma of the Trinity. It was on these grounds 
that the latter doctrine was attacked afterwards so successfully by Socinus : 
and the two strong holds of mystery having thus fallen before the summons 
of reason, all those other inroads into the ancient territory of Faith, which 
it has been my object to point out to you, have followed naturally in suc- 
cession.—vol. ii., pp. 198—206. 


Prepared, as our traveller in search of a religion was, to expect 
extravagance in Germany, he certainly was not prepared for the 
extent of unbelief which, upon investigation, he found to have 
resulted in that country, from the licence of private judgment in 
its uncontroled range through the Scriptures. However, being 
still determined not to take even Scratchenbach’s words for the 
details given by him of the new negative code of Christianity, our 
inquirer thought of making a direct reference to some of the pro- 
fessor’s authorities, and it was not long that he was employed in 
this manner, when he became satisfied that the professor’s descrip- 
tion of the “ present awful state of Protestantism in Germany,” 
was by no means exaggerated ; but that, on the contrary, it was a 
mild and diluted representation of the truth—for it concealed from 
the neophyte more than half, he states, of the real impieties of the 
school of rationalism. In truth, if the description of Mr. Moore 
be at all a fair account of the state of opinion in Germany on reli- 

ious matters, it follows that Christianity, in that part of Europe; 
is nothing more than a mere phantom, a theory, a speculation, 
which the imagination may add to, or diminish, or modify, in any 
way, at pleasure. The Old Testament, by some of the most in- 
fluential divines of Germany, is now regarded as an allegory, a 
fabulous narrative, put together for the purpose of pointing a moral. 
In this way the present writer rapidly traces the course of the two. 
leading branches of the first Protestant creed, namely, Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, in that country, where they first took their rise ; 
showing the fate of each, and how, ultimately, it dwindled away 
to a mere shadow, or was superseded by some other doctrine that 
can hardly be said to be Christian. In this historical sketch he 
labours to prove, that the chief source of that infidelity which has 
now stripped the Protestant church in Germany, is to be found in 
the mutual reaction produced in the Protestant community itself ; 
and that this is the case, he endeavours to illustrate by referring 
to the first breaking out of scepticism in Europe, and its subsequent 
history. From Germany the writer returns to England, in the 
Protestantism of which he finds some ominous resemblances to 
that which he had lately so amply studied. ‘This is particularly 
the case in reference to the movers of the Reformation ; for the 
same selfishness, he says, and hypocrisy which marked the movers. 
of the German Reformation, are seen, but in more intense anc 
revolting activity, among the founders of the same faith in England. 
The same comparative degree of baseness: marked, in both coun- 
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tries, the subservience shown by the reformers to the gross passions 
of their royal patrons ; for whilst, remarks Mr. Moore, on the one 
hand, the licentious bigamy of the Landgrave of Hesse received 
the sanction, under their own signatures, of Luther, Bucer, and 
Melancthon ; on the other hand, the murderous marriages of Henry 
VIII. were not only connived at, but concerted by those still more 
obsequious tools of royal reformation, Cranmer and Cromwell. 
The parallel between the Protestantism of Germany and that of 
England is still farther carried on, and a very curious coincidence 
is made evident between the effects in each country. 

An historical sketch of the progress of infidelity is then given ; 
and Mr. Moore, with an unsparing hand, exposes the sentiments of 
those who, whilst they wrote from the urgency of conviction, yet 
sought to give a colour of doubt to them by the mysteriousness ‘of 
their expressions. He traces the influence of Socinianism on the 
most exalted members of the church; he shows in how many. 


instances eminent divines have, in private, expressed their doubt 


of, if not dissent from, doctrines of which they were the public sup- 
porters ; and this he does, he says, in order to show how uniformly, 
on all occasions, the sceptical spirit of Protestantism continues to 


hurry on in its downward career to that dark plunge into infidelity 
which full surely awaits it. 


We have not space to enter further into the details which Mr. 
Moore has brought together, nor is it at all necessary that we should, 
with the simple views we have, add to the number of our selections 
from these volumes. We shall content ourselves with giving merely 
the practical conclusions to which he has arrived, after his laborious 


investigations, and we feel it only justice that we should give them 
in his own language : : 


Here, then, under the safe shelter of this unerring authority, do I finally 
fix my resting place,—submitting implicitly to the only guidance which pro- 
mises peace to the soul, and convinced that reason, which even in this 
world’s affairs, proves but a sorry conductress, is, in all heavenly things, a 
rash and ruinous guide. The low value, which it is plain our Saviour him- 
self set on the inductions of human reason, sufficiently shows how little the 
faith which he came to teach was meant to be amenable to such a tribunal. 
The apostle Paul denounces the ‘‘ foolishness of the wisdom of this world,” 
with a warmth and vehemence which leave no doubt that he foresaw mis- 
chief to the cause of Christianity from that source; and the Holy Fathers 
of the first ages, though so gifted with all human learning themselves, not 
only knew the nothingness of such gifts in the eyes of a Supreme God, but 
felt that Faith, paramount Faith, demanded the sacrifice of them all, as well 
as of stubborn reason itself, at the foot of the altar.—vol.il., pp. 338—340. 

* * * * * 


Seeing thus the judgment pronounced in Scripture, and in the writi 


of the Fathers, respecting the utter unfitness of reason to be the judge of 


Faith, confirmed by the opinions of men so accomplished in all the wisdum 
of this world ; and finding, still further,-a but too convincing corroboration 
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ofthe same truth in the ruin brought upon Christianity wherever reason has 
been allowed to career through its mysteries, I could not hesitate as to the 
conclusion to which my mind should come. ‘ Either Catholic or Deist,” 
said Fenelon, ‘‘ there is no other alternative ;”—and the appearance which 
the Christian world wears, at this moment, fully justifies his assertion. 

Hail, then, to thee, thou one and only true Church, which art alone the 
way of life, and in whose tabernacle alone there is shelter from all this con- 
fusion of tongues. In the shadow of thy sacred mysteries let my soul 
henceforth repose, remote alike from the infidel who scoffs at their darkness, 
and the rash believer who vainly would pry into its recesses ;—saying to 
both, in the language of St. Augustine, ‘‘ Do you reason, while I wonder ; 
do you dispute, while I shall believe; and, beholding the heights of Divine 
Power, forbear to approach its depths.” —vol. ii., pp. 341—344. 


To attempt any commentary upon the principles advocated by 
Mr. Moore e these vilinida, ull be iether beyond the limits 
of our plan, as it assuredly is, of our space. We have merely 
limited ourselves to the defined duty of describing, by the aid of 
occasional extracts from the work itself, as we do in all other in- 
stances, the nature, purport, and intention of the author’s perform- 
ance. ‘To this task we hope the reader will think that we have 
strictly adhered, whatever may be his own impression as to the 
merits of the production itself. 





Art. VII.—The Province of Jurisprudence Determined. By 
Joun Austin, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 8vo. pp.391. London: 
Murray. 


Tue title of the volume we are now reviewing would lead many to 
imagine that it had no interest except for professional students ; 
and we should have been content with seeing it noticed in those 
journals exclusively devoted to law, did we not know that it is replete 
with important matter for the consideration of every earnest in- 
quirer into morals and social economy. We cannot suppose that, 
among the many thousands who avoid books of legal technicalities 
and details, there are many who care not to have distinct notions 
concerning “ Law” and “ Right ;” and the sources, objects, and 
criteria of legislative enactment. Inattention to books of admitted 
merit on such a topic is more likely to be the result of one of the 
commonest forms of ignorant conceit (that is, the tendency to con- 
found familiar acquaintance with exact knowledge), than of con- 
tented and conscious ignorance: but when we find such confused 
and absurd descriptions of law as are to be found in such writers 
as Hooker and Montesquieu quoted (as they often are) with ap- 
probation, we think ourselves entitled to infer the existence and 
extensive prevalence of errors, which are so important as to be de- 
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serving of the correcting animadversion of one qualified, by his in- 
tellectual power and appropriate learning, to become a public 
instructor. Professor Austin, of the London University, appears to 
us to be fitted eminently for the task, which we have thought it 
desirable to be undertaken ever since we read the first book of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and the beginning of the Spirit of Laws. 
In the first of the six lectures before us, the author states the 
essentials of a law, or rule, taken in the largest signification that 
can properly be given to the term ; or, in other words, determines 
the essence or nature which is common to all laws, The exposition 
is copious and luminous ; and the style is so condensed as to defy a 
just abridgment: moreover, there is not one passage of interest in 
the whole thirty pages it occupies which we could detach without 
injury to the chain it belongs to. It is otherwise with its imme- 
diate follower: in the second lecture our author enters into the 
character by which the laws of God are distinguished from other 
laws ; and divides these into two kinds—the revealed or express, 
and the unrevealed or tacit. He then passes to the nature of the 
signs through which these latter are manifested to man; and 
states the principal theories concerning the nature of the index to 
the tacit commands of the Deity, beginning with the hypothesis of 
a moral sense, in which he seems to identify the ethic principles of 
Cudworth, Clarke, Hutcheson, Reid, and Kant, and to regard the 
apparently important and essential differences between them as 
merely verbal. He then states the theory of utility, with accompany- 
ing explanations, to obviate the misconceptions to which it is liable ; 
and illustrates the meaning which he attaches to the phrase, 


‘“‘ tendencies of human action,” in this instructive and luminous 
manner : | 


The tendency of a human action (as here understood) is its whole ten- 
dency ; the sum of its probable consequences, in so far as they are impor- 
tant or material; the sum of its remote and collateral, as well as of its di- 
rect consequences, in so far as any of its consequences may influence the 
general happiness. 

Trying to collect its tendency (as its tendency is thus understood), we 
must not consider the action as if it were single and insulated, but must 
look at the class of actions to which it belongs. The probable specific con- 
sequences of doing that single act, of forbearing from that single act, or of 
omitting that single act, are not the objects of the inquiry. ‘The question 
to be solved is this: If acts of the class were generally done, or generally 
forborne or omitted, what would be the probable effect on the general hap- 
ness or good ? 

Considered by itself, a mischievous act may seem to be useful or harm- 
less. Considered by itself, a useful act may seem to be pernicious. 

For example—If a poor man steal a handful from the heap of his rich 
neighbour, the act, considered by itself, is harmless or positively good. One 
man’s poverty is assuaged with the superfluous wealth of another. 

But suppose that thefts were general (or that the useful right of property 
were open to frequent invasions), and mark the result. 
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Without security for property, there were no inducement to save. With- 
out habitual saving on the part of proprietors, there were no accumulation 
of capital. . Without accumulation of capital, there were no fund for the 
payment of wages, no division of labour, no elaborate and costly machines ; 
there were none of those helps to labour which augment its productive 
power, and, therefore, multiply the enjoyments of every individual in the 
community. Frequent invasions of property would bring the rich to po-’ 
verty, and, what were a greater evil, would aggravate the poverty of the 
poor.—pp. 36—38. | 





We do not imagine it to be possible that any competent judge of 
argumentation can withhold his assent to the conclusion at which 
the writer arrives. There are, however, we believe, few persons 
within the reach of instruction who hold the opinions respecting: 
property which. he has shown to be unsound. Admitting the truth, 
of every position included in our extract, we may yet hesitate before 
we allow.that the best point of view is taken; there are, we be- 
lieve, many thousands of discontented men among the labouring 
classes, who, if this passage were read to them to allay their dis- 
satisfaction with their tot, would reply, “ We are well aware of the 
importance of giving security to property ; and we know that it is 
essential to the accumulation of the capital which sets our hands 
to work: it would, therefore, be the extreme of folly and madness 
to meditate or attempt their destruction. ‘The real question is, do, 
we receive a reasonable portion of the wealth which we contribute 
to make ? the result which we bring about is admitted to be bene-. 
ficial, but we do not receive a due share of the benefit. This is. 
really our complaint ; your instruction is therefore irrelevant.” 
This is an answer also to the consolations proffered to the most. 
numerous readers of the Working Man’s Companion. 

Mr. Austin follows up his excellent illustration of the true inten- 
tion of the tendency of human actions by others of equal merit. 
His remarks on the evasion of taxes (p. 38), and on punishment 
(p. 39, &c.), are continued elucidations of his meaning; and they 
are, moreover, important from the profound instruction they com- 
prise. The remaining portion of the second lecture, and the whole of 
the third and fourth lectures, are occupied with the further discus- 
sion of the principal antagonist theories of morals. The author is 
a zealous and powerful , ae of the utilitarian ethics: but, as 
stated by him, the moral theory in question differs more from that 
hitherto advocated by those “ who profess and call themselves Uti- 
litarians,” than it does from that to which it is avowedly opposed. 
He charges many of his brethren with folly; and in this part of 
his lecture he is not the least successful. He protests against 
confounding the theory of general utility with the theory called by 
its adversaries the “ selfish system” (p. 113), which he completely 
demolishes in along but admirable note, of which we transcribe 
the principal part : 
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The selfish system, in this its literal import, is flatly inconsistent with 
obvious facts, and therefore is hardly deserving of serious refutation. We 
are daily and hourly conscious of disinterested benevolence or sympathy, or 
of wishing the good of others without regard to our own. In the present 
wretched condition of human society, so unfavourable are the outward cir- 
cumstances wherein most men are placed, and so bad is the education or 
training received by most men in their youth, that the benevolence of most 
men wants the intensity and endurance which are requisite to their own 
happiness, and to the happiness of their fellow-creatures. "With most men, 
benevolence or sympathy is rather a barren emotion than a strong and 
steady incentive to vigorous and efficient action. Although the feeling or 
sentiment affects them often enough, it is commonly stifled at the birth by 
antagonist feelings or sentiments. But to deny, with Rochefocault or 
Mandeville, the existence of benevolence or sympathy, is rather a wild 
paradox, hazarded in the wantonness of satire, than the deliberate position 
of a philosopher examining the springs of conduct. 

And, here, I may briefly*remark, that the expression selfish, as applied to 
motives, has a larger and a narrower meaning. ‘Taking the expression 
selfish with its larger meaning, all motives are selfish: for every motive is 
a wish, and every wish is a pain which affects a man’s self, and which 
urges him to seek relief by attaining the object wished. Taking the ex- 
pression selfish with its narfower meaning, motives which are selfish must 
be distinguished from motives which are benevolent; our wishes for our 
own good from our wishes for the good of our neighbour; the desires 
which impel us to pursue our own advantage, or benefit, from the desires 
which solicit us to pursue the advantage or benefit of others. 

To obviate this ambiguity, with the wretched quibbling which it begets, 
Mr. Bentham has judiciously discarded the dubious expression selfish. The 
motives which solicit us to pursue the advantage or good of others, he 
styles social. The motives which impel us to pursue our own advantage, or 
good, he styles self-regarding. 

But, besides the social and self-regarding motives, there are disinterested 
motives, or disinterested wishes, by which we are impelled or solicited to 
visit others with evil. Those disinterested but malevolent motives he 
styles anti-social. When I style a motive of the sort a disinterested mo- 
tive, I apply the epithet with the meaning wherein I apply it to a benevo- 
lent motive. Speaking with absolute precision, the motive is not disin- 
terested in either case; for, in each of the two cases, the man desires relief 
froma wish importuning himself. But, excepting the desire of relief which 
the wish necessarily implies, the wish, in each of the cases, is purely dism- 
terested. The end or object to which it urges the man is the good or evil 
of another, and not his own advantage.—pp. 121, 122. 


No reference is made to the part of Mr. Bentham’s works where 
these distinctions are affirmed ; we find something like them in the 
Principles of Morals and Legislation: but, instead.ef “ social,” 
the expression there used is “ ultra-regarding”—an expressive 
though quaint term. Had Mr. Bentham always written as he has 
in some chapters of this work, his merits would have’ been readily, 
generally, and gratefully, acknowledged ; but the extreme want of 
eandour which characterises his representations of, and animadver- 
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sions upon, the opinions of others, has induced many an incipient 
reader to throw re volumes in which the author so unfairly en- 
deavours to stultify or beknave all his predecessors. There is in 
Mr. Austin’s remarks on this most hackneyed subject of self-love, 
evidence of his having digested the subject for himself; and it is 
probable that his thoughts are altogether self-derived ; his manner 
1s too original for a mere borrower: for such a one is sure to be- 
tray, by fis very diction and the cast of his sentences, his want of 
native reflection. Satisfied as we are of the independence of Mr. 
Austin’s convictions, we can permit ourseives to observe, that a 
triumphant assailant of the “ selfish system” appeared many years 
ago in the person of the late gifted and eccentric William Hazlitt, 
whose Essay on the Principles of Human ction, and subsequent 
dialogues on Self-love and Benevolence (both anonymously pub- 
lished), overthrew the sophisms of Mandeville and Rochefocault so 
completely, that another able refutation was rather a welcome su- 
perfluity than an absolute want in the intellectual world, even 
though every argument used by the later writer differed m con- 
ception and expression from each that had been advanced to the 
same purpose by his predecessor. After again informing our readers 
that Mr. Austin introduces this topic only to disclaim it as neces- 
sarily belonging to the Utilitarian theory, he remarks another error, 
which both its advocates and opponents frequently fall into: 2. e., 
that of confounding the motives which ought to determine our con- 
duct with the proximate measure or test to which our conduct 
should conform and by which our conduct should be tried. After 
reasoning, at length, upon the reality of this distinction, he repeats 
the proposition in a more popular form, and annexes illustrations 
which have all the clearness that belongs to his other explanations, 
with more than usual vivacity. .We must again quote: 


The principle of general utility does not demand of us that we shall al- 
ways or habitually intend the general good, though the principle of gene- 
ral utility does demand of us that we shall never pursue our own peculiar 
good by means which are inconsistent with that paramount object. 

For example: The man who delves or spins, delves or spins to put mo- 
ney in his purse, and not with the purpose or thought of promoting the 
general well-being. But, by delving or spinning, he adds to the sum of 
commodities ; and he therefore promotes that general well-being which is 
not, and ought not to be, his practical end. General utility is not his mo- 
tive to action: but his action conforms to utility, considered as the standard 
of conduct ; and, when tried by utility considered as the test of conduct, 
his action deserves approbation. 

Again: Of all pleasures, bodily or mental, the pleasures of mutual love, 
cemented by mutual esteem, are the most enduring and varied. They there- 
fore contribute largely to swell the sum of well-being, or they form: an im- 
portant item in the account of human happiness; and, for that reason, the 
well-wisher of the general good, or the adherent of the principle of utility, 
must, in that character, consider them with much complacency. But, 
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though he approves of love because it accords with his principle, he is far 
from maintaining that the general good ought to be the motive of the 
lover. It was never contended or conceited by a sound, orthodox utilitarian, 
that the lover should kiss his mistress with an eye to the common weal,— 
pp. 117, 118. 


This last instance would exclude the late Mr. Holcroft from the 
ranks of genuine Utilitarians ; for, in one of his philosophic novels, 
he makes the lady of his tale, who is the model of wisdom, choose 
between the several candidates for her hand upon the very principle 
which is implicitly disclaimed at the conclusion of the above quota- 
tion—for she gives her hand to the suitor with whom her marriage 
will “ most conduce to the general good.” 

The fact that such puerilities have been brought forward, ac- 
counts for the contemptuous rejection of the principle by man 
open-minded students in ethics; no one, however, is entitled to 
bear the character of a philosophic inquirer who does not seek and 
weigh the strongest arguments that have been advanced by the 
ablest advocate of every extant opinion. We do not affirm that 
Mr. Austin’s reasonings on the theory of morals have made con- 
verts of us, but we can truly say that his discriminating and cogent 
remarks have led us to “ponder well” the reasons for his ethic 
creed. The distinction between general utility considered as the 
measure or test, and as the motive or inducement to action (p. 
119), is worthy of the most deliberate consideration ; but, after 
giving due attention to the sage qualifications with which his state- 
ments are accompanied, we ask ourselves whether such admissions 
are not fatal to the system ? In an admirable passage he states the 
value of calculation as a guide to the moral sentiments : 


To think that the theory of utility would substitute calculation for senti- 
ment, is a gross and flagrant error: the error of a shallow, precipitate un- 
derstanding. He who opposes calculation and sentiment, opposes the 
rudder to the sail, or to the breeze which swells the sail. Calculation is 
the guide, and not the antagonist, of sentiment. Sentiment without calcu- 
lation were blind and capricious; but calculation without sentiment were 
inert. 

To crush the moral sentiments, is not the scope or purpose of the 
true theory of utility. It seeks to impress those sentiments with a just or 
beneficent direction: to free us of groundless likings, and from the tyranny 
of senseless antipathies; to fix our love upon the useful, our hate upon the 
pernicious.—pp. 52, 53. 


This is every way deserving of laudatory assent; more truth 
could not have been better clothed in the same number of words: 
but we could bring, if it were desirable, hundreds of passages from 
the writings of professed Utilitarians, in which calculation is op- 
posed to sentiment in the very way that is here shown to be 
absurd. What but verbal peculiarities belong, then, to the sys- 
tem, when its distinguishing characteristics are abandoned by its 
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ablest recent advocate? A system of morals in which the calcula- 
tions are made inélusive of sentiment, ought not to have the same 
‘name as any one which is exclusive of it. Having, in the previous 
lectures, considered and determined upon the characters or distin- 
guishing marks of the divine laws, he proceeds, in the fifth, to de- 
termine the distinguishing marks of positive moral rules: that is 
to say, such of the laws or rules, set by men to men, as are not 
armed with legal sanctions ; or such of those laws or rules as are not 
positive laws (7.e., not appropriate matter for general or par- 
ticular jurisprudence) ; these are again divided into the imperative 
and those which are imposed by general opinion. In the course of 
this lecture a long quotation is made from that now much neglected 
work, Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding : Mr. Austin 
truly says of his chapter on “Relation,” that it evinces “ that 
matchless power of precise and just thinking, with that religious 
regard for general utility and truth, which marked that incom- 
parable man.” 

The last and longest lecture treats of positive laws, and of the 
difference between them, and the rules with which they are fre- 
quently confounded. The exposition will be studied entire by 
those who are interested in the subject ; and it would not be pos- 
sible to give an analysis that would be satisfactory or intelligible, 
inasmuch as the matter is condensed by the author as closely as 
was practicable ; we must even desist citing any more separable 
passages that are replete with important instruction: but we cannot 
refrain from indicating some of the happiest final portions of the 
volume, although we have already occupied so much of our space 
remarks upon, and specimens of, the merits of its previous parts. 

he vulgar and mischievous sophism, that “ might is right,” re- 
ceives a blow which we hope will be a deadly one (p. 305). The 
_affirmation of Hobbes, that “‘ no law can be unjust,” is most inge- 
‘miously explained (276), in a sense that is both sage and innocent : 
but, at best, it is a sacrifice of his (Hobbes’s) reputation for skill in 
‘the use of language to his character for wisdom. The philosopher 

of Malmsbury again (pp. 296—300) receives the honour of citation, 
comment, and vindication. 

Algernon Sidney is laid under contribution (p. 295) ; and a pearl 
of wisdom is extracted from his political writings, which may give 
most salutary and needful instruction to many of our cotemporaries 
who use his name somewhat unwarrantably. The philologist as 
well as the political student may learn something from the many- 
languaged exposition of the word “ Right” (p. 306) ;,and he who 
bears a philanthropic hatred to the system which sacrifices the hap- 
-piness of many human beings, by making them mere live tools 
‘for the production of wealth, will gladly avail himself of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s weighty authority, and cite his proofs, that the wealth of the 
community is not necessarily the weal of the community. 
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Art. VIII.— Treatise on Happiness ; consisting of Observations 
on Health, Property, the Mind, and the Passions ; with the 
Virtues and Vices, the Defects and Excellences, of Human 
Life. In 2 vols. 8vo. London: Longman, Rees, and Co. 1833, 


Tue title of this work scarcely imparts any description of the extent 
and variety of its contents ; for it may be regarded as a very large 
collection of arguments and facts, arranged and digested in such a 
manner as to serve to illustrate some of the principles which govern 
men in the ordinary transactions of life. A production executed 
upon such a plan as this, cannot fail to excite, wherever it is read, 
a conviction of its utility ; because, in developing as it does the nice 
shades of human character, in penetrating and defining the latent 
pune of human action, it exposes to the most common capacity 
the surest means whereby a fault in conduct may be overcome, or 
a virtue be acquired. But the advantage of such a resource for the 
mind as this, does not consist merely in the good which it may 
enable us to do ourselves, but it is also highly calculated for the 
office of a great moral benefactor of the society in which we may 
happen to be cast. We have in these volumes a great multiplicit 
of examples, good and bad ; the estimation of the history of whi 
must prove immensely profitable to those who will take the trouble, 
and who have also the ability, to apply the circumstances of such 
cases to the familiar occasions of private life. These general remarks 
on the nature of the work, and of the account to which its contents 
may be turned, we shall illustrate in the course of the following 
ages. 
’ ‘After a chapter of preliminary remarks, in which the author 
comes to the conclusion, that a tolerably good portion of health, a 
moderate income, a cultivated mind, mi well regulated passions, 
are the chief constituents, in general, of earthly happiness, he pro- 
ceeds to develop in detail the circumstances which are comprehended 
within those general constituents. He begins with an account of 
the nature of the human body. In the chapter on this subject, he 
considers its popular anatomical and physiological relations, and 
dwells on the beautiful proofs which its mechanical construction 
exhibits of the providential adaptation of means to their. end. 
From the consideration of the mere individual, man, the writer ex- 
tends his remarks to man in the aggregate, and contemplates him 
in his distribution over the globe, and the varieties in his race, 
which are to be attributed to the influence of diversity of climate. 
The preservation of health forms, by a natural transition, the 
subject of the ensuing chapter after that upon man; and here we 
have an elaborate ok carefully written review of the nature of food 
in ancient and modern times. The substances used for food, the 
proper quantity under different circumstances, and many other 
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points connected with the preservation of health, form the themes 
of a very important chapter, highly worthy of attention for its 
practical hints. The same observation applies to the next chapter, 
that on clothing. With respect to the latter practice, we are 
altogether disposed to adopt implicitly the opinions of the author 
upon the rules recommended to be employed in the choice and 
change of clothes. But there is no part of his advice which we are 
more inclined to inculcate, than that respecting the very impolitic 
indulgence which some persons allow themselves in clothing. 
James, Duke of Ormond, we are told, had ten different kinds of 
clothing for every day’s wear ; they consisted of woollen and silk, 
and these were either simple or quilted, so as to present every 
gradation of thickness. During the changes of the weather, he 
was in the habit of endeavouring to accommodate his garments to 
the state of the day: but it is perfectly evident that the whole of his 
time must have been devoted to the task, provided that he succeeded 
on all occasions in having on the garments that were suited to the 
particular state of the atmosphere to which he was exposed. But 
a still more whimsical case was that of Cosmo IT, the Grand Duke 
ef Tuscany, who, thinking that the only preservative of health 
was the equal temperature of the head, kept in his chamber a 

uantity of night caps, which he put on or off, according as the 
thermometer, which he constantly watched, indicated a rise ora 
fall of the mercury. 

We pass over the chapters on Air, Temperance and Intemper- 
ance, Exercise, and Sleep; not that much which may be deemed 
useful and important is not to be found in these xf ters, but 
because their contents are comparatively better known ebikn those 
of the portions of the volumes which we have yet to consider. 
The chapter on Dreaming contains nothing in the way of novelty : 
it is, indeed, an aehanatad subject, and may be very well described 
as being incapable of any further elucidation. In the chapter on 
Wealth, there are some very judicious observations on the qualifi- 
cations which must be associated with industry, so as to make 
the latter successful. ‘The industrious man, in order that he ma 
go through his undertakings with the desired effect, must be 
punctual, prudent, and economical ; and it is the presence or absence 
.of these three, or one of them, which makes one man prosperous 
and another unfortunate. If a person be engaged in any calling, 
and pleased with it, he should pursue it steadily ; he should not be 
elated to-day and downcast to-morrow ; nor should he be indifferent 
to his present advantages, but anxiously looking for success in 
future. Of all things, our author recommends that a speculative 
eastle-building disposition should be avoided. ‘They who cultivate 
a taste for speculation seldom prosper, as they of course never can 
make use of that essential instrument of profit, perseverance. We 
entirely concur with our author in the following remarks : 
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If a man purchase articles of merchandise, and anticipate the amount 
of his gain, he is greviously disappointed if he does not obtain it. But 
having received a pleasure from the anticipation, he will be inclined to con- 
sider the matter as settled; while the dull and slow process of realising his 
expectations will appear exceedingly tedious. The actual gain of a shilling, 
by an engagement attended with labour, will appear tiresome to that person 
who has calculated on hundreds of pounds without labour. On the other 
hand, if this speculative fancy has been checked, the consciousness of ob- 
taining a small profit, cheers and stimulates a man to the performance of 
his necessary business. 

Some persons are continually changing from speculations, which they 
have scarcely tried, to something which is still more unlikely to prove suc- 
cessful. But novelty is the bait ; and any thing will do which presents this 
tempting snare. They risk the substance for the shadow. Like the ‘‘ camel 
driver” of Collins, they will leave a certainty for an uncertainty ; and then, 
with him, they may exclaim,— 


‘Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
When first from Schiraz’s walls I bent my way.” 


A person, therefore, who would move on smoothly, must not be very san- 
guine or speculative. He must look to the present time for his labour, and 
its results; and he must look to the future for a continuation of his engage- 
ments. He must not be dispirited, but he must buffet the waves of adversity, 
and climb up the precipices which impede his progress. Locke, in his 
Treatise on Education, observes, that ‘‘ this bruwniness and insensibility of 
mind is the best armour we can have against the common evils and acci- 
dents of life; and being a temper that is to be got by exercise and custom, 
the practice of it should be begun by times,—and happy is he that is taught 
it early.” 

Many persons foolishly increase their unhappiness by a thousand fears 
and anxieties; and not unfrequently by an officious interference with the 
affairs of others. If, however, a man be proceeding badly, it will afford 
him but a sorry consolation to discover that others are doing no better; and 
if he be proceeding successfully, why should he be envious because others 
are doing as well? Has not one person as much right to obtain a mainte- 
nance as another? It is certainly much better for a man to mind his own 
engagements, and not to make himself anxious about those of others. If 
he attend to his own concerns, he may go on prosperously ; buta continual 
attention to the business of his neighbours, with envyings and oppositions, 
will never assist him in his progress.—pp. 159, 161. 


Industry, in a succeeding chapter, is contrasted in its effects with 
idleness. There are few qualifications of more utility, or that come 
to us more recommended by high authority, than this one of indus- 
try. The famous Duke de Sully, the minister, told the court that 
he had no leisure for amusemements: he rose at four daily. 
Michael Angelo laboured during the night, sometimes going to bed 
with his clothes on, merely for a short time, and rising again to re- 
sume his labour. The minute account which Dr. Johnson gives us 
of the course of life of the great Milton, shows how preciously that 
illustrious poet valued the use of time. The industry of some 
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writers has been shown in. the magnitude of their works: Wickliffe 
could afford to have two hundred of his works destroyed, and still 
he may be regarded as a voluminous writer; Prynne, who 
flourished at the period of the Commonwealth, wrote more than 
forty folio and quarto volumes ; Anthony Arnauld composed more 
than one hundred works ; and Lope de Vegas assures us that he 
himself wrote, on the average, five sheets per day during his life. 
In nothing, in fact, are there greater distinctions of merit occasioned 
between men, than in industry and idleness. Some one reminded 
Muntesquieu that idleness was placed amongst the pleasures of 
heaven ; it should rather, said that great philosopher, be accounted 
as one of the torments of hell: and this is the judgment which 
every experienced man will be inclined to concur in. Louis XIV. 
warned his. son that there was nothing, even in the duties of the 
kingly office, more laborious than idleness ; anda duke of the same 
nation, De Rohan, was known to have said that a greater curse 
could not befal a man, than having nothing todo. Dr. Cheyne, a 
late very penetrating and acute physician, used to say, that the 
heattaches, stomach-aches, colics, nervous pains, and disorders, so 
much complained of by certain classes in this country, were univers- 
ally the produce of idleness and fulness of bread. It is related of 
Dr. Jeremy Taylor, that he once remonstrated with a lady who was 
bringing up her son in idleness, in the following manner :— 

« Malame, if you do not fill your son’s head with something, the 
devil will.” 

In an interesting chapter on the Nature of the Human Mind, 
our author boldly stands up for the equality of the intellect of the 
female with that of the man. The reason why this truth should 
ever be put in doubt, is that women have not been isually placed 
m the same circumstances as men. ‘The occupations of women 
belong to a very different sphere from that which would give them 
opportunities of worldly distinctions and eminence ; whilst men, in 
pursuing their ordinary occupations, meet with a thousand occasions 
for calling forth their ingenuity and acquiring a reputation. The 
balance, therefore, is turned against the women, so far as advan- 


tages are concerned ; but it does not follow that the balance of 
innate endowments is against them too. 


Manv females (says the author,) have attained a considerable degree of 
eminence in poetry, painting, and music, in logic and in philosophy, in war 
and in government. ‘There is scarcely any science, or polite accomplish- 
ment, in which some of the softer sex have not become illustrious. In 
sprightliness of thought and expression, as well as epistolary composition, 
they certainly excel. Professor Stewart says, ‘‘ 1 am inclined to think, that 
in the other sex, (probably in consequence of early education,) ideas are 
more easily associated together than in the minds of men. Hence the 
liveliness of their fancy, and the superiority they possess in epistolary 
writing.” Females have been capable of comprehending some of the most 
profound subjects, Descartes dedicated his ‘‘ Principia” to the Princess 
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Elizabeth, daughter of Frederick V., and declared that she was the only 
person who possessed the capability of thoroughly understanding his philo- 
sophy ; and Jeremy Taylor says‘that he never met with a person, male or 
female, of better mental powers than Lady Conway.  “ She was mistress,” 
he said, ‘‘ of the highest theories, whether of philosophy or religion ; and 
as she a!ways wrote ina very clear style, so she could argue sometimes, or 
put the deepest or noblest queries imaginable.” Dr. Donn used to say of 
Anne, Countess of Dorset, that her knowledge was so extensive as to em- 
brace almost every subject. Queen Catherine, consort of George II. used 
to read Butler’s ‘“‘ Analogy”’ at her breakfast-table, with ease and a perfect 
comprehension of that intricate subject,—a work which gave a learned 
bishop a pain in his head whenever he looked into it. If we examine the 
annals of biography, we may find many other females who were celebrated 
for their mental powers. The school of Pythagoras contained many who 
were capable of unravelling the philosophical systems of that profound 
theorist. The difference, then, between the mental powers of the male and 
the female, is rather in appearance than reality. It depends on the varia- 
tion of engagements, and the unequal facility for cultivating the intellect. 
Men are more public—females are more domestic. ‘The former are trained 
to the pursuit of knowledge ; the latter are endowed with a few triffing ac 
complishments, and then they are inducted into, and encircled with, the 
various economy of, domestic affairs. The engagements of the male call 
him into the bustie of the world, where his views become enlarged: those 
of the female keep her within doors, where her faculties are confined by a 
narrow circle. The former is led, sometimes, for his amusement or im- 
provement, to the science of the heavenly bodies, their peculiarities and 
government; the latter is restricted to earthly and human bodies—to the 
rising generation, their cross-purposes and unruliness. ‘he former is bewil- 
dered with the music of the spheres ; and the latter with music and tears. 
The sublime principles of light and heat, with the male, are reduced to can- 
dle-light and coal-fire with the female. Chemistry with the one, is cookery 
with the other. How, then, can the latter fly so high, when, having the 
ability, they have no opportunity ?—vol.1., pp. 199—201. 


The author, in pursuing the train of his reflections on the nature 
of the human mind, shows that he is another of those inquirers who 
believe that the happiness of a future life will consist, to a great 
extent at least,.ip the expanded state, of all our intellectual facul- 
ties, whereby a fuller and clearer insight of the many things which 
we can but examine very imperfectly at present, will be afforded to 
us. He tells us that a celebrated philosopher was so pérsuaded of 
this fact, that when he was dying he exclaimed, “ I shall now dis- 
cover more in a few minutes than I have learnt in the labours of a 
life.” There is a great variation in the character of the human 
mind produced by differences of climate ; but our author mistakes 
for primary, what are really but secondary, causes. There is no 
physical reason why he who lives beneath the ecliptic should not be 
as fully endowed with intellectual powers, as he who is born under a 
temperate sun : all the difference between the two, 1s the nature of 
the social condition of the inhabitants in the two places. A Turk 
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can work mentally or co one | with any other man on the globe ; 
but circumstances forbid the Turkish people to acquire a habit of 
activity : they are, therefore, and will for a long time to come, be an 
ignorant people. We-do not agree with Goldsmith or our author, in 
the notion expressed by them that a residence in cities is calculated 
to enfeeble the mind, as compared with a residence in the country. 
We had ever thought that cities were the centre to which talent 
and intelligence always were brought ; and if not in such a commu- 
nity as a metropolis affords, where shall we find the best informed, 
the most inquiring, the most intellectual of the nation ? 

Our author, in his chapter on Genius, appears to have a doubt 
as to whether there be such a thing as an aptness or tendency 
derived from nature for some ero a object or occupation. He 
does not deny that there may be an adaptation of the body for a 
particular business ; but with respect to the mind, he does not seem 
altogether satisfied. Thus he describes Sir Joshua Reynolds’s devo- 
tion to painting to be merely the accidental result of his having, 
when very young, heard Richardson’s Treatise on Painting. Sir 
William Jones, he tells us, attributed his disposition for learning 
to the accidental occurrence of having broken his leg at school, 
which gave him the opportunity of acquiring a taste for Lake. But 
these facts, we can tell the author, prove nothing for his case, 
because we can, without fear of contradiction, state that the acci- 
dents in all these instances were merely the occasions by which 
genius detected its own tendencies ; and if this be not the case, 
why is it that every man who reads Richardson’s Treatise on Paint- 
ing, and who reads when he is laid up with a bad leg, does not be- 
come a Sir Joshua Reynolds, or a Sir Wm. Jones? But there is no 
use in discussing the question. Nothing is better understood, now- 
a-days, than that genius has its soil as well as a vegetable, and that 
you might as well attempt to make a conferva grow in dry land, as 
try to make a man, without an ear, a perfect musician. But we pass 
to another and pleasanter portion of the dissertation on genius—that 
which relates to instances of its early development : 


The learned Lord Somers seemed to possess a taste fyv- knowledge in his 
infancy. When at school, he never played with children; but was con- 
stantly to be seen, in the intervals of school-hours, with a book in his 


hand. - Gray and Huet were averse to play in their childhood. Milton 
says, in ‘‘ Paradise Regained,”— 


** When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing.” 


Bossuet was so much averse to the usual sports of his schoolfellows, that 
the more witty boys punned on his name, by applying to him, from 
Virgil, Bos suetus aratro—an ox accustomed to the plough. Gassendi, at four 
years of age, used to deliver sermons to his playfellows; and he was 
accustomed, at this period, to steal away from his parents, for the purpose 
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of making observations on the heavens. Lilly, the astronomer, was borm 
and brought up among rustic society; but he turned his childish mind 
from sheep and oxen, from ploughs and harrows, to the moon and stars. 
Descartes was termed ‘‘ the philosopher” when he was a child. Plato was 
eloquent in infancy. Poetry has been able to boast of some of her worthiest. 
sons, that they were cradled in the lap of the Muses. This was the case 


with Cowley, Milton, Lope de Vegas, Pope, Watts, and many others. 
Pope says of himself— 


** While still a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisp’d in numbers, for the numbers came.” 


Gray has delightfully described the openings of poetic genius— 


‘* For oft before his infant eye would run 
Such forms as glitter in the Muse’s ray 
With orient hues.” 


There is a somewhat obscure but enchanting prospect, which engages the 
mind when it raises itself to the regions of intellectual beauty; like 


“‘ Dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
Or splendid castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flashing round a summer’s sky.” —Tuomson. 


Origen, Alfred the Great, Bede, and Sir Isaac Newton, evinced marks of 
genius at a very early age. Peiresc was a lover of learning from his 
infancy. Bayle and Leibnitz exhibited a powerful mind, and a quick con- 
ception, as soon as they became capable of exercising their mental powers. 
Pascal, when he was ten years of age, used to retire to an upper chamber, 
where he employed himself in tracing geometrical figures on the floor. 
About this time he observed that a fine earthen dish, which was struck 
violently, produced a great sound, but it was stopped immediately by 
placing the finger on it ; this served as an inducement to make several ex- 
periments for the purpose of further discoveries. At sixteen, he completed 
his famous Treatise on Conic Sections; a work which Bayle believed to be 
one of the greatest efforts of human genius. Edward VI., when scarcely 
fifteen years of age, was acquainted with seven languages; he was a good 
logician, natural philosopher, and musician. His suecess in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge most probably arose from a great capability, influenced 
by a powerful stimulus. The admirable Crighton (as he was termed) was 
familiar with the whole circle of science, and master of twelve languages, 
before he was twenty years of age. It was said of the learned and eloquent 
Jeremy Taylor, that ‘‘ he was a man long before he was of age, and knew 
little more of the state of childhood than its innocency and pleasantness.””— 
pp. 14—16. 


We have read the chapters on the Advantage of Knowledge, and 
that on the Pursuit of Knowledge, with unmixed pleasure. 

The six last chapters of the first volume are devoted to the 
eneral subject of the nature of sensations, emotions, passions, 
Rabits, and associations. The capabilities of the senses are first 
appreciated ; the differences between the results upon them are 
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next explained, and then follows an exposition of the phenomena 
of their actions. In his details, our author particularly dwells on 
the pleasures received by the senses, the physical causes of laughter 
and weeping: then the influence of novelty is considered ; after 
which the passions of joy and sorrow, and the attributes of fortitude 
and timidity, are treated of with that varied and well selected plan 
of illustration, of which we have already given several specimens, 

With respect to the last of the subjects mentioned, timidity, our 
author particularly refers to it in connexion with the approach of 
death. It has always struck us, that Dr. Jeremy Taylor has stated 
no more than the rigid truth when he said, in his own bold and 
accurate way, “ ‘Take away the pomps of death—the disguises and 
solemn bug-bears, the tinsel, and the actings by candlelight; the 
fantastic ceremonies, the minstrels, and the noise-makers ; the 
women and the weepers; the swoonings and the shriekings ; the 
nurses and the physicians ; the dark room and the ministers; the 
kindred and the watches ; and then to die is easy.” 

Compassion and Cruelty form the subjects of one of the most 
interesting chapters in these volumes. Cruelty, practised towards 
the brute creation, is particularly dwelt on, and is exposed in all 
its criminal deformity. Our author, however, we think, goes too 
far when he condemns, as cruel and unjust, the amusements of 
hunting, shooting, and angling. ‘To denounce such sports, is only 
allowing one’s self to lose sight of those distinctions which we are 
under the necessity of making every day. We shall ask the author, 
does he abstain from animal food ? We will take it for granted 
that he does not ; for there is too much evidence in this work, that 
he possesses at least common sense, to permit us to entertain the 
contrary suspicion: if, then, he be a feeder on the backs and legs 
of innocent sheep and lambs, does he not, in effect, encourage and 
take a part in the actual killing of these animals? This is a sub- 
ject which requires the nicest discrimination to decide upon—all 
experience, all observation, have long ago decided, that in man re- 
sides an unlimited control over nature, animate as well as inanimate, 
and that he is authorised to render the materials which she fur- 
nishes subservient to his own uses and convenience. It is alto- 
gether another question how far, as a matter of feeling and pro- 
priety, a man may be allowed to treat an inferior animal. For our 
parts, we cannot look at any being in the shape of a man, inflicting 
unnecessary pain, for a single instant, on an animated creature, 
without feeling that he who causes the suffering, is doing what is 
unlawful in itself, and disgraceful and degrading to him. 

Cruelty is shown by our author to have arisen from pride and 
ostentation, as among the Romans, and also from love; but its 
most common source is ambition. With respect to cruelty as the 
result of love, our author relates, that Madame Necker was so fond 
of her husband’s company, and he, of course, so fond of her’s, that 
she made him promise that he would keep her, after her death, ina 
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glass case ; he was — to comply ; and this obligation was, 
according to the theory of the present writer, with sufficient reason, 
we think, a cruelty. 


When we say that ambition is one of the most powerful motives 
to cruelty, we should premise that the remark applies exclusively 
to a state of civilization ; but taking human nature in its most.com- 
prehensive capacity, and examining it under those forms in which 


we see it in the infancy of society, we must admit the existence of 
the appetite of man.as a source of cruelty. 


In some countries the inhabitants have fed upon human beings. Captain 
Cook says, that Maquinna, a chief of Nootka Sound, killed a slave every 
month for the purpose of drinking his blood! Bruce has related, and his 
account has been confirmed by subsequent travellers, that in Abyssinia the 
inhabitants cut off slices from the body of a living animal, and eat it while 
it is quivering with life! But, even in this country, eels are brutally 
skinned while living, to the everlasting disgrace of those inhuman house- 
keepers who patronise the practice. Superstition has tortured brutes and 
human beings for the purpose of sacrifice. Macrianus, a prefect of Egypt, 
was fondly attached to the superstitions of that country ; and, in celebrating 
the orgies of that obscene and cruel religion, he put to death a vast number 
of infants! When Gelon, King of Syracuse, made a treaty of peace with the 
Carthaginians, he insisted on the abolition of infanticide ; and Mahomed ac- 
complished a similar reformation among the Arabians and Persians: thus 
exhibiting the truth of the aphorism, that every evil is attended with some 
advantage. In China, in India, and in Africa, thousands of children have 
been sacrificed to the gods. In many of the South Sea Islands, among the 
Eareeoie Society (at the time of Cook’s visit), the women destroyed all 
their infants, by putting a bit of cloth, dipped in water, over the mouth and 
nostrils—a great resemblance to the modern system of burking. A cruel 
superstition has induced children to murder their aged parents, or to leave 
them to the rapacity of wild beasts. In India, it has made tender females 
burn themselves to a cinder, in conformity with a foolish custom. All 
public occurrences, and especially the funerals of great men, have been 
attended by acts of cruelty. When the Scythians interred a king, they 
massacred a great number of his household. Sometimes they encircled the 
sepulchre with forty or fifty pages on horseback, whom they brutally im- 
paled, riders and horses, and left in that condition until they were dead, 
and their bodies putrid. 

A disposition for brutality. as it has been already observed, will gene- 
rally increase. Nero began his diabolical career by catching flies and tor- 
turing them. This monster caused several houses to be lighted up in the 
city of Rome for his amusement, and when the flames began to spread, 
and when the safety of the whole city was endangered, he leaped for joy ! 
After a short period, the finer sensibilities of the mind are-destroyed, and 
the heart becomes callous. - When Charles XII. was killea, Megret, one of 
his officers, exclaimed, as he looked upon the dead body—* Voilé la piéce 
finie ; allons souper !”—The farce is now over; let us go to supper! When 
Don Carlos, the son of Philip II., had. been sentenced to death by his 
bratal father, the executione rentered with a cord for the purpose of stran- 
gling him. Don Carlos began to exclaim bitterly-against his unnatural 
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parent, when the man coolly replied to him—*‘ Do not put yourself ia a 
passion, my young master; it is all for your good !”—vol. ii. pp. 183—15. 


There are few passions which have given rise to acts of greater 
oeunay than revenge. Those who are prone to revenge may 
claim fellowship with the most barbarous nations of antiquity and 
of modern times, with tyrannical governors, and cruel task masters. 
A curious instance of the disproportion between the offence and the 
meditated punishment is given in these volumes. Collet D’Herbois, 
during the French Revolution, prepared to rase the city of Lyons, 
and murder the inhabitants—why? In early youth this man had 
been an actor, and not pleasing the play-goers in that city on one 
occasion, he was hissed. Alexander the Great acted disgracefully 
in persecuting the governor of Gaza for the resistance which he 
gave when that place was attacked. Alexander had his feet bored, 
and had him then dragged until he was dead. Darius, in order not 
to forget the — of his hostility to the Athenians, caused an 
officer to proclaim at stated times, in his hearing, “‘ Remember the 
Athenians.” Revenge is indulged in by the Mahomedans in very 
triflmg matters. enever they meet with a particular kind of 
lizard, called Hardeen, they kill it, because they fancy that the 
posture of its head is an imitation of the form in which they place 
themselves when they say their prayers. 

We have now given, from specimens, a fair view of the merits of 
this performance ; and as we cannot afford room for many further ex- 
tracts, we shall content ourselves with a. specification of the principal 
subjects treated of in the portion of the second volume, which yet 
remains to be reviewed. 

Veracity and Falsehood.—Here the nature of truth is considered, 
and the line carefully drawn between deceptions which are allowable, 
and those which are culpable. 

Liberality and Bigotry.—In the chapter on these subjects the 
author clearly shows oo much even self-interest is directed to cul- 
tivate liberality. He then dwells in detail on the effects of bigotry, 
particularly in religion, and presents a mass of facts connected with 
. — are calculated to show human nature in no very agreeable 

ight. 

Tranquility and Anger.—In this chapter the author describes 
the principal characters of cheerfulness, calmness, and coolness. 
He shows that an indulgence in the passion of anger is very hurtful 
to the health. He next proves that a good temper is sdastod to 
every condition of life, and that it is, therefore, worthy of being cul- 
tivated by all who have no fixed patrimony, since it is calculated to 
promote the success of him who has to make his way principally 
through the good opinion of others. 

Contentment and Dissatisfaction.—These are treated by our 
author with great good sense. He shows that contentment is not the 
creature of circumstances, but that it originates in the mind alone, 
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and that it is independent of worldly events. To prove this, he 
brings instances where there has been plenty of opulence without 
content ; whilst other examples are adduced, from which we find 
that the blessing of content is consistent with a very small amount 
of wealth a 

Humility and Pride.—The true nature of both are well and 
powerfully defined by our author. He shows the difference between 
pride and conceit; and the pride of science, and religious pride, are 
treated with a degree of truth and power, such as only long ex- 
perience of the world could have enabled him to bring to his task. 

Modesty and Boldness.—There is a distinction drawn by the 
writer, between genuine modesty, which he praises and recommends, 
and that spurious modesty which he divides into timidity and 
diffidence. With respect to timidity, he contends that habit will 
remove it. Sensibility naturally comes under this category, and 
— very useful observations upon it will be found in this 
chapter. 

Retirement and a Public Life-—The best part of this chapter 
relates to the disappointments resulting from the effects of retirement. 
The fact, that man is a social being, is one of the most interesting 
subjects of meditation, in the consideration of the great question of 
retirement. The state of monastic life, the retirement of literary 
men, the retirement of public men, are all treated with good sense, 
and a fund of information, by the author. 

Gratitude and Ingratitude—The meaning of the first of these 
terms, which is not generally understood, is accurately stated by the 
author. He gives some very pleasing examples of gratitude; but 
these are, in some respect, thrown into the shade, by the specimens 
of ingratitude which are likewise presented to us. 

Praise and Blame.—The author very properly considers fame, 
or, what we may denominate, a sort of continued praise, as a strong 
stimulus to good actions. Those who acquire fame will be anxious 
to preserve it, and in this desire we may reckon that another mo- 
tive is added for the preservation of virtue. 

Hope and Despair.—tit is our author’s experience, at all events, 
that hope is much more often appealed to than despair ; and this 
is, to say the least, a lucky circumstance: for hope leads to, or rather 
is, the stimulus that induces men to great enterprises ; it is, indeed, 
the only support under the most afflicting trials. 


There is a pleasing instance of the influence of hope in the history of 
Alexander. This warrior, as Bayle observes. was endowed with qualities 
which were extremely noble and extremely base. Before the Macedonian 
set out on his Asiatic expedition, he divided his hereditary possessions 
among his friends; giving to one a village, to another a town, and to a 
third a city: and when he was asked what he had reserved for himself, he 
replied—Hope. When Louis XVI. had mounted the scaffold on which hig 
life was to be offered as a victim to popular fury, his confessor, Edgworth, 
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seeing that all earthly hope was gone, used this sublime and consolatory 
exclamation—‘‘ Enfant de Saint Louis; montez au ciel!’’—All nations, 
whether polished or barbarous, rationally delight themselves with the hopes 
of a future life. The Greenlander, among his snows, looks forward to a pa- 
radise of perennial summer; to an ever-brilliant sun; to a region of rest 
and enjoyment. The African, on the torrid zone, anticipates a period 
when he shall dwell in some delightful country, beneath the pleasant shade 
of myrtle and orange trees, by the side of cool and grateful streams. The 


Indian also, agreeably with Pope’s poetical description, pleases himself 
with a similar reflection :— 


“‘ Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind: 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; 
Yet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Beyond the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold ; 
No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold.” 


The Mahomedan looks forward to a region of the most enchanting beauty, 
where he shall have his senses refined and made more susceptible of 
delight ; where he will walk on plains of silver; where the river of immor- 
tal life will glide along, its crystal waves glittering in perpetual sunshine; 
where golden palm-trees adorn the margin of rivulets, whose waters roll on 
precious stones; where the most fragrant perfumes, the most delicious 
fruits, the most enchanting songs, and the most ecstatic pleasures, will 
always delight the faithful follower of Mahomed. The Christian possesses 
a more sublime and less sensual heaven. The Moslem imagines the 
description in the Koran to be literal; the Christian supposes the account 
in the Bible to be figurative. The Moslem’s is a heaven of sense; the 
Christian’s is a heaven of mind. The Christian, therefore, has an equally 
delightful anticipation, builded on a firmer foundation.—pp. 202, 203. 


Love and Hatred.—These are too common subjects to allow of 
much expectation of any thing new being said upon them. 
Amongst the curious facts related by the author in this chapter, one 
is, that the ancients employed various methods which they thought 
would counteract this powerful feeling. They made love-potions of 
the flesh of the lizard, of the brain of a calf, of the bones of the 
left side of a toad, of the blood of doves, of snakes, and owls; the 
hairs on the tip of a wolf’s tail, human liver, rags, vermin, &c. 
Some suitors were induced to burn laurel, to wear a hyena’s udder 
under the left arm, and to melt wax.in order to soften the obduracy 
of his mistress. The principal cure for love was a bath in the river 
Solemnus ; and another was a leap from the Leucadian promontory : 
Sappho tried the latter with success. 7 

atrimony and Celibacy.—These are treated at considerable 
length, but nothing new is offered.upon these exhausted questions. 
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Liberty and Slavery.—The consideration of these involves, of 
necessity, many important points, such as forms of government, the 
right of a subject to a share in making laws, &c. ‘These are dwelt 
on by the author at some length. On the question of Slavery, our 
author is evidently an emancipator, and he concludes the chapter 
by directions as to the manner in which West India slaves should 
be emacipated. 

War and Peace.—The miseries of war, and the blessings of 
peace, are depicted in such a manner in this work, as to enable us - 
to hope that each will have some effect towards abolishing the one, 
and fixing as a permanent state of things, the other. 

Virtue and Vice-—This chapter may be regarded as purely 
religious : to some it will not be the less acceptable on that account. 

Reasonable Belief and Superstition—The character of the 
Supreme Being is first touched on in this chapter. The operations 
of Divine Providence are next explained, and many vulgar errors 
corrected on that important subject. Under this head are included 
a great variety of impostures, in which the most impudent attempts 
are made to make it appear that the power of God is under the 
control of weak men. 

Enthusiasm and Moderation.—Here the necessity of moderation 
in all pursuits, but especially in religion, is strikingly exhibited. 
Fanaticism meets with its just rebuke ; and the presumption which 
has been manifested by the assumption of the knowledge of un- 
known tongues, is castigated with severity, but still with no infrac- 
tion of the feelings of charity. 

Supernatural Influence and Appearance.—These are considered 
in detail ; they are treated with good sense and discretion, and we 
should refer to this chapter for some sound opinions upon questions 
connected with these oibjents: 

Transitory Nature of Human Life.—This chapter includes 
some of the most important points that can arrest our attention. 
It comprehends observations on population, the ravages of war, 
famine, pestilence, and the comparative duration of human life. 
From these subjects the author proceeds to consider the circum- 
stances of approaching death, and how a Christian should conduct 
himself on his approximation to death, or, as our author calls it, 
the gate of life. 

Such are the contents of these volumes. We have no hesitation 
in recommending them to all those who possess a higher ambition 
than that which is satisfied with a mere superficial survey of nature 
and of society, and who are ready to try such means as may be 
deemed feasible for promoting the amelioration of present evils. 
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Art. IX.— Taxation, Revenue, Expenditure, Power, Statistics, 
and Debt of the whole British Empire ; their origin, progress, 
and present state; with an Estimate of the Capital and Re- 
sources of the Empire, and a practical plan for applying them 
to the Liquidation of the National Debt ; the hehe founded 
on, and executed by, official Tables and authentic Documents. 
By Pasto Pesrer, Member of several scientific and literary 


societies. 1 vol. thick 8vo. London: Baldwin and Cradock. 
1833. 


WE can readily understand how much better the actual condition 
of this country may be appreciated by a foreigner, than by any of 
its inhabitants ; and were we not able, even upon principle, to make 
this acknowledgment, the example At 0: | in the present publi- 
cation would be a sufficient demonstration of the fact. Nothin 
can be more true than that the source of the evils of our political 
state has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained : indeed, the proof 
that it has not, is the absence of a remedy for them; for it is 
utterly impossible that, considering the extent and urgency of those 
evils, one moment should be lost in the application of the means 
of redress, after the seat of the disorder had been detected. As- 
suredly there never was, in the history of the world, a state in 
which there was apparently less to justify the existence of any 
source of injury or inconvenience. Where before did it ever happen 
that too great an abundance of capital actually produced distress ? 
In what other country under the sun has it been found that an 
excess of labour, the natural cause of wealth, has proved the fertile 
parent of misery? ‘The surprise is, that where the evil is so unde- 
niable, where it is so prominent, so well marked to every man’s 
observation, still no one has been found to probe it boldly to the 
bottom, and say, “‘ here is the root of the evil, let us remove it.” 
The present work appears to hate been undertaken with the 
view of supplying the deficiency thus pointed out. The author is 
a Spaniard, whose attention was happily directed to the condition 
of this country, by the circumstance which, to him, was one of 
peculiar interest ; namely, the vast differences which existed in the 
opinions concerning the causes of the country’s calamities. Having 
carefully examined these opinions, having found that the most im- 
portant national questions, on the solution and right understanding 
of which the happiness of millions depended, were suffered to remain 
in doubt, confusion, and uncertainty, the author took up the subject, 
and devoting himself to it, with all the attention and impartiality 
which he could command, he finally found himself driven into the 
conviction—“ that the main source of the deplorable evils which 
afflict this empire is the enormous pressure of the national debt on 


the vital part of that system, and its baneful effects on the sources 
of production.” 
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Such being the deliberate impressions of M. Pebrer, the first 
duty which he feels it incumbent upon him to attempt to discharge, 
is that of pointing out a remedy ; and he does not hesitate in boldly 
declaring that the only one which appears to him suitable to the 
occasion is at once to annihilate the evil at its very source, and pay 
off the debt itself. The author admits that this great financial 
problem has been already proposed by former writers, but that the 
circumstances and conditions under which it was mooted, were cal- 
culated to raise a repugnance against its reception, and that this was 
fatal to the proposal. On those former occasions the projectors 
too much rejected the interests of those powerful parties whose con- 
sent was absolutely necessary to the settlement of the question. 
These writers dealt in merely partial expedients ; they refrained 
from recommending general measures, and applied themselves to 
particular parts, instead of comprehending in their schemes the 
whole economical system of the empire ; thus, in effect, suggesting 
steps which, if taken, every body foresaw would be sure to defeat 
the very objects they were meant to bring about. 

M. Pebrer has reaped all the harvest of sound advice which the 
faults and failures of his predecessors had left for his hand: he has 
reversed their system, and lays down as a fundamental principle, 
that no financial measure of such magnitude as that of paying off 
the national debt should be attempted without a careful reference to 
the whole system of national economy, to the sources of production, 
to thé various conflicting interests of which the country is made up. 
With this principle kept. continually in view, the author commences 
his great investigation by an inquiry into the origin, progress, and 
present state of taxation,and of expenditure—of the national income, 
and the details of the way in which that income has been dis- 
tributed : his course then leads him into the examination of the 
origin and progress of the debt, and the circumstances which 
brought about its institution and accumulation at different periods. 
Then, in order to compare the final amount of this debt with the 
value of the national resources, it is necessary for him to estimate 
the capital in all parts of the empire, and to calculate the yearly 
produce, and the assets generally which might be rendered available 
as a means of liquidating the debt, but in such a manner as not to 
impair the actual capital, or embarrass the sources of production. 
This part of the inquiry being accomplished, the author sets him- 
self to work to find out what effects have been produced on the 

reat sources and agents of production by the pressure of the 
interest of the debt, and then to set forth the only remedy of which 
the case is susceptible ; namely, the application of the resources of 


_ the empire to the liquidation of the debt itself. It is the object of 


a particular part of the volume to demonstrate the practicability of 
the plan, and to explain the general and particular advantages 
which the author expects will result from it, and to answer such 
objections as may appear to be most forcible against it. 
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In treating a question, where the rights of property are so complicated, 
the interests of all ranks so various and opposite, the opinioas of national 
writers so contradictory, and the collateral economical questions so many 
and so important—the task of steering successfully through such a mass of 
jarring interests, and such a chaos of conflicting opinions, was extremel 
arduous. Indeed, the uncommon dryness of the subject, the difficulty of 
unravelling the accounts, the monotony of reciting almost the same mea- 
sures to raise revenue and debt—in fine, the novelty and vastness of a 
design, assuming to develope the economical system of the whole empire, 
explain its practical effects throughout its whole extent, show the founda- 
tions upon which the power, resources, and prosperity of the British empire 
rest,'and solve the greatest of all national problems; all these presented, 
to the mind of the author, obstacles and difficulties of such magnitude, as 
to produce extreme diffidence in regard to the result of the enterprise, and 
almost to deter him from the attempt. 

But convinced that any development of the productive powers, any in- 
crease of the wealth of the British empire, will influence and augment 
those of all other nations; and animated by the pleasing and flatterin 
idea of the beneficial results which such a measure would produce, in alle- 
viating the distresses, miseries, and burdens of a mighty nation, and in 
diffusing happiness throughout the world at large (of which that nation has 
become the very centre)—he was emboldened to undertake a task, perhaps 
exceeding his abilities, but to which his attention has been long directed ; 
and to which he has been at length impelled, by the cheering prospects 
opened by the great measure of Reform. 

Intent solely on the grand object of the universal happiness of mankind, 
not a line has been written with reference to personal reputation, not an 
idea has been expressed through flattery or fear, nor has an intention 
existed of offending any individual or corporation. The constant endea- 
vour has been, to collect and offer authentic facts, to state them fairly, 
reason upon them correctly, and deduce from them necessary consequences. 
The feelings which naturally arose when describing extortion, tyranny, 
injustice, and the oppression of nations by their rulers, or when contem- 
plating the immense waste of human blood and treasure for objects generally 
unconnected with, and often contrary to, the true national interests,— 
have been openly, freely, and candidly expressed. 

To remove the dryness of the subject, and render it, if possible, agree- 
able to all classes of readers, the tiresome accounts and details of figures 
have been relieved by, and interwoven with, a relation of the most remark- 
able historical events, and greatest revolutions of the world; pointing out 
their fundamental causes, and the fiscal measures which brought them into 
immediate action; and distinguishing the personages who figured most 
conspicuously in them, by their characteristic features: and, in a few 
instances, the satirical and ridiculous have been attempted. 

Unfettered by party spirit, and regardless of forms of government, equal 
impartiality has been shown to republicans and royalists, Whigs and Tories, 
serviles and liberals. The tyrannical proceedings of Charles I., and the 
infamous excesses of the republican saints, have been alike condemned : 
and while some of the financial measures of. Pitt, and of the ministers who 
have succeeded him, during this peaceful period, have been willingly ad- 
mired, others, who have inflicted the most positive and unmerited evils on 
the nation, have been unsparingly denounced. Never losing sight of the 
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grand object, praise or blame has been bestowed upon men and measures 
according to their real merits, without regard to party principles or political 
systems ; on the conviction, that sound reason is not limited to any par- 
ticular sect, nor public wisdom and national virtue confined to any particular 
sphere.—pp. ix.—x1. 


In conformity with the plan which has been laid down by the 
author, we shall proceed to consider the vast series of materials 
which he has, with infinite labour and research, been able to collect 
together. The first part treats of the history of British Taxation, 
Revenue, and Expenditure ; and in it will be found a most copious, 
accurate, and highly curious account of the origin, progress, and 
present state of each of these, from the earliest times down to the 
present epoch. This historical narrative is divided into four 
successive periods: the first includes the interval from the earliest 
times to the end of the reign of Mary; the second continues from 
the accession of Elizabeth to the Revolution of 1688; the third, 
from the reign of William the Third to the Peace of Paris in 1815 ; 
and the fourth, from the latter year to the present time. 

In the early periods of English history we are at a loss for au- 
thentic records. We cannot, therefore, attempt to estimate the 
amount of the public burdens during the long interval when the 
country was under the jurisdiction of the Saxon heptarchy. We 
are, however, aware that the Danegeld was established by Ethelred, 
in 991; this lasted until the reign of Edward the Confessor. The 
amount of this tax is supposed to have been, upon the average, about 
half a million of our money per annum. 

William the Conqueror’s revenue, as obtained from royal de- 
mesnes, voluntary. gifts, legal taxes, and tyrannical exactions, 
amounted to about five millions and a half. William Rufus lived 
upon the plunder of his people, so that no estimate can at all settle 
the licentiousness of his rapacity. Henry I. mounted the throne 
before he was legally entitled to the honour, but he was allowed to 
follow his ambitious inclination in this respect, in consequence of a 
solemn promise that he would relieve the people from taxation. 
But he was a king, and it is needless to say that kings acknowledge 
no promises. He not only afforded no relief, but he added to the 
former burdens by imposing a tax of three shillings a hide on land, 
and levying a particular tax on monasteries besides. He, too, was 
the first who insisted on receiving the royal rents in money, whereas 
before they were paid in kind, to the great convenience of the 
tenants. Under Stephen, extortion was employed to keep the 
revenue upon an equal footing with the expenditure. He alloyed 
the coin, sold the dignition of the church, and alienated the estates 
of the crown. During his reign agriculture was abandoned, the 
towns were deserted, and famine desolated the land. But it is un- 
necessary to go further into the details of this first period ; it will 
be sufficient that we consider in the aggregate the whole of the 
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succeeding reigns down to the time of Mary, inclusively. In ex. - 
amining the events of this interval, we shall find perpetually recurring 
proofs of the most complete ignorance, on the part of the govern- 
ment, of commercial and financial principles ; and we shall further 
discover that the supplies for the state were usually obtained by 
illegal extortion, and seldom according to any regular system of 
taxation. In this interval it was that the first tax on property com- 
menced. ‘The first tenth, called Saladin tithe, was also levied in 
this period, having been exacted in the reign of Henry II. The 
first charter to merchants, the first duty on tonnage and poundage, 
and the first tariff on goods, were imposed by Edward I. He was 
the first also to cause the church to contribute to the revenues of 
the state. Edward III. first received, as a grant from parliament, 
the poll tax, 4d. per head. ‘The income tax was granted to 
Henry IV. on the express condition that it should be concealed 
from posterity as.an impost of monstrous birth. In the reign of 
Henry VI. a proposal for seizing church property was renewed, and 
the principle of gradation in the imposition of taxes was introduced. 
Large sums were accumulated by the extortion and parsimony of 
Henry VII. Henry VIII., by confiscating the church property, 
largely increased the revenue. 

wring the second period of English history, that which inter- 
vened between the accession of Elizabeth and the Revolution of 
1688, many important changes had taken place. The government 
of Elizabeth restored the standard of the coin, and they paid off 
the debt. The Commons began then to play an important part in 
the management of the revenue. In this period the poor laws were 
introduced, the lottery established, the Bill of Rights was obtained, 
a regular financial system was created, and the land tax, customs, 
and excise, placed under permanent regulations. 

We now arrive at the third period of the history, that which is 
included between the date of the accession of William III. and the 
a of Paris in 1815.. When William ascended the throne, the 

ingdom was in a very thriving condition. Population had greatly 
increased ; trade and commerce were flourishing ; but the revenue 
was small, compared with the royal demand, and this rendered it 
necessary for the king to have recourse to all sorts of new taxes. 
The malt tax, the hackney-coach, and that on hawkers and pedlars, 
were now mmtroduced. William imported from the continent the 
borrowing system, and the amount of loans which he contracted 
was twelve millions ; and the total revenue, including the loans of 
the twelve years of his reign, mounted up to seventy-two millions. 

The aggregate revenue pres the reign of Anne, which only 
lasted twelve years, was ee s of sixty-two millions—but her 
loans, constituting the burden for which posterity was tobe — 
sible, amounted to nearly sixty millions more—so that, in effect, 
the expenditure of this queen was, _— the whole, somewhat about 
one hundred and twenty millions. But then, this was the price of 
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the victories of Marlborough. We could now boast of Blenheim ; 
but when we consider calmly the principles which we asserted by 
sending our troops to the continent in the era of Queen Ante, we 
shall find what little justification there was ‘for so extravagant an 
expenditure. In the reign of George I. no less than nearly eighty 
millions were raised for the revenue. But George was a compara- 
tively moderate man; he gave up the war game, he remained at 
home, contracted his expenses, and contrived to pay off about 
forty millions of the nation’s debt. During all these times, the 
absolute current expenses of the country rarely exceeded three 
millions a year. It would have been well for the country that 
George II.,in inheriting the crown, had also succeeded to the good 
sense and temper of his father. He preferred warfare to peace, 
and increased the burdens of the people. During the thirty-three 
years of his reign, no less than two hundred atid seventy-six mil- 
lions were raised, of which fifty-nine millions were left by the good 
king to be supplied by posterity. The. civil list’’and the king’s 
expenses alone took twenty-seven millions of this money ; and the 
enormous expenditure, which now strikes us with surprise, of this 
king was incurred by a series of wars, which were carried on in 
defiance of the feelings and judgment of the nation. 

It is truly observed by the author, that the greatest financial 
era, not merely of England, but of the civilized world, arises in 
the era of George III. We shall begin by an extract from the 
work, which is of the highest curiosity as connected with the 
financial machinery of this celebrated reign : 


It would be difficult to relate the various plans and contrivances by 
which Pitt, and his fanatic scholars, augmented all branches of the revenue, 
during this period; they were as numerous as they were extraordmary. 
But such a narration, far from conveying a distinct knowledge, would only 
confuse the reader. The sums are so vast, that simple assertions would ap- 
pear paradoxical or erroneous, did not authentic documents exhibit to de- 
monstration the increase, progress, and wonderfully high point of elevation 
reached by the principal branches of the public income. The reader will 
observe that, in 1798, the produce of. the assessed taxes was trebled; that 
on the 3d of April of the same year, Pitt. proposed his plan of redeeming 
the land-tax ; and on the 3d of December, 1799, carried the motion of the 
income-tax. It will be seen, by imspection, that the customs, at the 
accession of George III., produced £1,960,000: in 1804, above seven 
millions ; three years afterwards, exceeded nine millions and a half; and at 
the conclusion of the war (1815) reached their highest point, £10,960,775. 
The land-tax, in 1790, produced £3,600,000 ; in 1804, yielded £5,300,000; 
three years later, £6,900,000; and at tke end of the war reached 
£7,543,865. The stamps, which in 1790 produced £263,207, in 1804 
rendered £3,170,000; in the three following years, £4,132,000; and at 
the conclusion of the war, £5,601,791. The post-office experienced even 
a greater proportionate increase, the returns being, in 1760, £83,493; 
and, in 1815, £1,541,000. Lastly, the excise, which produced £3,837 ,000, 
at George’s accession, yielded, in 1804, £17,900,000: three y ears later, 
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above £23,000,000; and, in the last year of the war, £26,537,633 !!—. 
while the property-tax reached nearly £12,000,000. The net public 
revenue, in the first year of George’s reign, amounted to £8,800,000; in 
1703, reached £17,600,000 ; in 1808, 61,500,000; and, at the end of the 
war, £76,833,494! The total aggregate net amount produced by all 
branches of the revenue, from the accession of George III. to the close of 
the war in 1815, was £1,386,268,446! !! 

Such was the prodigious sum raised during this extraordinary period— 
a sum three times greater than all the stock of gold and silver existing in 
the world in 1809, the epoch of the greatest known abundance of those 
metals.* Such an enormous amount of treasure was never before ima- 
gined: such amazing increase of taxation never before recorded in history. 

Had these immense sums been sufficient to meet the expenses incurred 
by Pitt, and the ministers who ruled the nation during this period, posterity 
would be merely astonished that there was a people capable of supporting 
such prodigious burdens, and suffering such enormous exactions. But it 
was far otherwise: they fell infinitely short of the expenditure. It was not 
enough for Pitt and his successors to torture and oppress their own genera- 
tion; they wrested from Parliament the dangerous power of drawing bills 
upon posterity, like a prodigal son drawing upon his father’s banker. They 
contracted debts, and added loans to loans at the lowest interest; addin 
(as we shall shew in the proper place) the unparalled sum of 531 millions 
to the immense amount already noticed; the whole constituting a grand 
total of £1,917,637,587!! Truly, North, Pitt, and Castlereagh, were 
wonderful men: George III., that good man, but inflexible king, certainly 
possessed extraordinary ministries.—pp. 68—71. 


How all these sums were lavished, it would be tedious to tell: 
but the melancholy history of the details will be found in the 
records of the French and American wars into which England was 
so unhappily inveigled. 3 

Pitt’s death did not stop the tide of extravagance. He had 
worthy successors in Percival and Castlereagh, who in nothing im- 
poe more than in the spirit of licentiousness so characteristic of 
their predecessor. Under the auspices of these ministers, fresh con- 
tinental coalitions were formed; in short, all Europe was united, 
and its armies nearly all subsidised, by English gold. It is shown 
by our author, from official documents, that in 1812 England had 
nearly one million of fighting men in her pay ; in 1814 she ex- 
pended a sum of one hundred and fourteen millions. All this 
expenditure was required for the purpose of transporting Napoleon 
to Elba ; but his return rendered the whole of the expense perfectly 
nugatory, and a new—being the sixth, and we hope the last—coa- 
lition was formed by England, in which again she marched the armies 
of Europe into France. Upon the whole, we find that the mere at- 
tempt of England to restore the Bourbons to the throne of France, 





* Calculated by Jacob at 380 millions, by Humboldt at 325 millions, 
and by Storch at 220 millions. 
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stands an item in the national ledger to the tune of one thousand 
millions sterling ! ' 

But we have only spoken of the expense of the wars—what did 
royalty cost in the mean time, is a question which, with great 
respect for our ancient institutions, we may very reasonably ask, 
even in the present era. Burke’s efforts in 1780 produced a very 
trifling saving in the civil list; and the fact is not to be disputed, 
that the sum appropriated to the royal family from the time of 
George the Third’s accession to the year 1815, amounted to fifty- 
eight millions of money. It is true, likewise, that whilst between 
1760 and 1815 no less than 12,000,600/. were paid in annuities 
to the members of the royal family, no more than 80,000/. were 
paid during forty-seven years for useful discoveries. Wellington 
received a million nearly in six years; the same general expended 
a vast sum of money in building a line of fortresses, with the view 
of curbing French ambition, which said fortresses were ordered to 
be demolished the other day. 

It is not necessary to proceed farther in illustrating the enormous 
folly, or rather the guilt, which is manifested in the course 
of the national extravagance here detailed; we shall therefore 
proceed to the consideration of the second part of this work, or 
that extended and elaborate history of the funding system, which 
the author, with extraordinary diligence, has piencin H 

In former times, there were loans obtained by the government ; 
but these were for only short periods, and they were mea nego- 
ciated on this principle, that the funds assigned for the repayment 
of the sum borrowed, should be sufficient to meet both principal 
and interest, and that, too, within a specified term. In truth, the 
loans of which we now speak, were nothing more than anticipations, 
as it were, of the revenue. But this equitable system ceased at 
the revolution. The war in Ireland continued longer after the 
abdication of James than was expected ; the ie, nah into- 
lerable, and neither parliament, nor the public bodies to whom 
William applied, afforded sufficient for the supply of the troops in 
Ireland. An expedient was adopted. The long annuities were 
created ; this took place in 1692: the capital sum of 881,493/. 
was raised upon annuities of ninety-nine years, bearing interest at 
10 per cent. until the year 1700, when the interest was to be reduced 
to 7 per cent., with the benefit of survivorship for the lives of the 
nominees of those who contributed. This measure proved so suc- 
cessful, that the king followed it up by the institution of the short 
annuities, by which a million was borrowed, every subscriber re- 
ceiving 14 per cent. fox sixteen years, besides “ a beneficial lottery 
ticket.” ‘This sum was not even enough. The Bank of England 
was established, and its nativity was associated with the fact of 
lending King William 1,200,000/. at 8 per cent. There were, at 

the period’ mentioned, two East India Companies: the new one 
came forward to offer two millions at 8 per cent., on condition that 
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the principal would be paid before the expiration of the charter in 
1711; but it was never paid. Fresh contrivances for increasin 
the supplies were required by William for carrying on his operations 
against Louis XIV.‘and the ingenuity of his Chancellor, Montague, 
brought forth the scheme of exchequer bills. ‘This sort of docu- 
ment made its first appearance in 1696. The system of national 
gambling now received a strong impulse: new lotteries were planned; 
exorbitant premiums were given for money; and a considerable 
addition was made to the debt. ‘The amount of the various loans 
which were raised in the interval from 5th November, 1688, to 
the year 1702, was in all forty-four millions, one hundred thousand, 
seven hundred and ninety-five pounds, of which upwards of thirty- 
four millions were paid. Thus it appears, that at the demise of 
William the Third, the amount of the national debt created ‘by 
him was 16,394;7021. 

The accession of Anne was marked by a declaration of ‘war 
against France and Spain at the same time, and the expenses which 
were necessarily induced by the subsequent military operations, 
called for all the resources, good and bad, of the government. Thus 


we find, that annuities for ninety-nine years were granted at fifteen | 


—_ purchase ; annuities for lives followed this arrangement ; one 
ife was rated at one-year’s purchase, two lives at eleven years, and 
three at twelve. ‘But the result was, that British credit sank to 
zero in the market ; for the “ tallies,” and “ deficiencies,” as they 
were called, sold at 40 per cent. under discount. Nothing else 
could be expected from the shoals of government expedients 
which were poured forth for obtaining supplies,such as tontines, 
lotteries, &c. In 1711, the infamous South Sea’ bubble was esta- 
blished. Itis‘now pretty plain that this Company, nominally raised 
to carry on commercial connexions with ‘the South Sea, ‘really was 
got up to extricate the government' from the embarrassments arising 
om its own profligacy. . The whole arrangements: were -super- 
intended by the Treasury, and the result of this-“and other acts of 
gross gambling and fraud was, that the national debt was augmented 
from sixteen to fifty-four millions! George I., xetuated by a love 
of justice, reduced the interest of the débt, and sought, in every 
way, to establish a system of correction and -econonry. “But the 
schemes of those ‘in imfluence : corittera¢ted “his'- wise intentions. 
The ministry of this king consented to’ a-villeinous proposal’to' buy 
up all the debts of the er thee een and tomake theSouth 
Sea Association the sole creditor of *thestate. ‘Mhe-stheine ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine expectdtions ;'the stéekfstched ten times 
its value, and the capital -amounted’'to wowards of thirty-three 
‘millions. During ‘the reign of ‘this George, ‘however, only two 
‘millions and a half were borrowed: but the debt, ‘et -his’ demise, 
was over fifty-two millions. ) 
‘George II. did all in’his power to-preserve peace; aiid the succéss 
which crowned his efforts in the ‘first‘twelve years, led tothe fortu- 
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nate result of a reduction of the debt by an amount of more than 
five millions. The Tories of the time, however, did not sympathize 
with the king in his predilection for tranquillity, and they starred up 
the nation to war. It is a curious fact in the history of the parlia- 
ment, that in order to excite popular feeling against the Spaniards, 
with whom the Tory party desired hostilities, a sailor was called 
to the bar of the House of Commons, where the fellow gave a 
theatrical account of mutilations inflicted upon him by the 
Spaniards, declaring in a hypocritical voice, “ thathe looked ‘to 
his God for pardon, and: to’his country for revenge.” War with 
Spain-was a favourite object it seems with the Tory party. In 
1726, they actually engaged Thomson the poet, to enlist his talents 
in the popular cause, an the Britannia of that celebrated bard is 
the produce of a negociation with him fora production which would 
excite the people against Spain. If read with this understanding, 
the Britannia of Thomson becomes exceedingly lucid. ‘Walpole, 
the minister, foolishly carried on the-war, and in order to raise the 
necessary supplies, established his well-known system of bribing 
the members of parliament. So strangely influenced was the 
ministry at this period, that when the Duchess of Tuscany declared 
herself.a candidate for the crown of Augsburg, England . offered 
herself as a gallant champion in her cause, and proved her devotion 
by supplying the pay of the Hungarian hordes, Poles, and savage 
Muscovites, who constituted her force. It. is not to be wondered 
at, then, that when the national accounts came to. be wound up, 
upon the occasion of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, it should be 
found; that the national debt had progressed from what we saw it 
in the reign before, namely, something more than fifty-two millions, 
progressed, we repeat, to the sum of over seventy-six . millions. 
But when peace was restored, and when the necessity of economy 
scared. the ministers, they compromised,..and by sundry measures 
reduced both the capital_and .interest. of the debt. ar again, 
with its calamitous consequences, was the evil fortune of England, 
and by advances to the: Czarina of Russia, by the war with France, 
by a war in connexion with #rederick of Prussia against ‘France, 
Austria, Sweden, &c., ap were called for .at home, which had 
the effect of nearly doubli 


mg the national debt, and this, in 1755, 


peopte ot Loston actually affered-to give 100,000/. a year for one 
hendvedeyears.impaid of a-sinking-fund: for reducing the national 
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debt, yet England would persevere ; and the parricidal war com. 
menced, carrying in its train a degree of destruction of life, and of 
exhaustion of her resources for England, the most fatal that she had 
ever perhaps experienced. The result was, a mountain was made 
of the molehill of her national debt. In 1783, the close of the 
American war, its amount was two hundred and thirty-eight mil- 
lions and a half. The principle of Dr. Price, urged repeatedly on 
the ministry, was adopted by Pitt in 1786; and the sinking-fund 
was established. Great expectations were entertained of the effect 
of this fund: but some misgivings began to be entertained of its 
efficiency, when it appeared that in ten years it drifted from the 
heap of debt no more than four millions and a half. Pitt soon re- 
quired more funds, for the state of the continent demanded military 
interference from England. He applied, in this extremity, to the 
Bank of England; the directors told him that he had already de- 
ceived them, and they declined to comply with his proposals. He 
bethought him of the Restriction Act: he gave power to the Bank 
to issue notes, without the condition of their being obliged to pay 
them in gold; and then it was that he acquired that unbounded 
freedom of action which has proved since so destructive to the 
country. For twenty-four years this power of issuing notes was 
enjoyed by the Bank, although at first it was promised to be re- 
pealed in twelve months. We must listen to our author on the 
effects of this Restriction manceuwvre : 


But what effects had this measure on the progress of the debt, and the 
funding system? The Bank Directors, disengaged from cash payments, 
were enabled to give unlimited support and assistance to the extravagant 
financial schemes and funding operations of the minister; and the latter 
were immediately commenced on a more extensive scale. The two other 
propelling powers of the system—the Stock Exchange and the delusive 
Sinking Fund—joined hand-in-hand with the Bank, and all its several 
parts combined were in full play. The Bank increased its circulation im- 
mensely ; and Exchequer Bills, hitherto issued in moderate sums, were 
thrown upon the, market by eleven and twelve millions at a time. The 
Bank gave the signal to the Stock Exchange; that centre of gamblers sent 
forth its thousand agents in as many divergent directions: these enticed 
the public with promises of the greatest advantages, allured their avarice 
by hopes of exorbitant gains, excited all interests, and made it appear that 
nothing could be more beneficial than the war: while servile writers 
seconded their efforts, and confirmed the delusion. Never could the words 
of Lucan be better applied :— 


‘‘ Hinc usura vorax, avidumque in tempore fcenus, 
Hinc concussa fides, et multis utile bellum.” 


A complete view is given of all the loans contracted from 1793 to 1819, 
with the terms on which the bargains were made, and all the particulars of 
the transactions. It will there be seen, that twenty millions were sub- 
scribed in 1800, by which £82,185,000 of consols, and three per cent. 
reduced, were created: the enormous sum of forty-nine millions was 
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raised in the next year, to which must be added eleven millions of Exche- 
quer Bills funded, making a total of above sixty millions! and thirty-three 
millions more were created in the year following. Is it to be wondered at 
then, that the debt was increased in the prodigious sum of 327 millions in 
the short space of eleven years! or that the whole amount of the national 
debt exceeded 561 millions! !!—pp. 187—188. 


It appears from the statements connected with the national 
debt, that in the first place the Bank of England, and in the next 
the Stock Exchange, were the chief instruments or agents employed 
in the raising of the enormous amount just mentioned. ‘These in- 
stitutions, therefore, are fully described by the author. The Bank 
has recently formed so frequent a theme of observation in this 
Journal, that we feel that it would be merely repetition were we to 
enter upon the particulars furnished in the present sketch. But 
the same remarks are far from being applicable to the history of 
the Stock Exchange, with the nature and constitution of which the 
author seems intimately conversant. 

Many of the Jews of Amsterdam, a famous haunt formerly of 
opulent Israelites, came over with King William III. and when the 
Bank of England was set up and obtained the privilege of dealing 
in all the articles pawned into that corporation, these Jews 
became some of its most active and necessary agents. The 
charter directed that a book should be kept in the Bank, in which 
all assignments and transfers of its stock, should be registered. To 
effect this, and to enhance the price of the stock, were matters im- 
possible to vulgar spirits ; the Jews only could perform it properly, 
and it being placed in their hands altogether, the Stock Exchange, 
with all its complicated machinery, arose. Medina, the Jew, was 
the first who turned the Stock Exchange to any great account. 
He accompanied Marlborough in his campaigns, and by the priority 
of his political intelligence soon contrived to amass a large detains: 
The first site of the Stock Exchange was the Bank: but as the mem- 
bers increased they became troublesome, and Change Alley was at 
length fixed upon as the pandemonium of jobbing. It has been re- 
peatedly the object of attack, serious and ridiculous: but like the 
Irish fox, which thrives upon curses, the Stock Exchange flourished 
more and more every year, and it ultimately obtained such influence 
as to force itself into the dignity of an appendage of the government. 
The immense operations of the state in 1802, when the government 
borrowed forty-nine millions in that single year, gave a stimulus to 
the Stock Exchange. The members no longer submitted to the 
degradation of meeting at a coffee house ; they entered into a sub- 
scription, and, in 1802, erected the present building of the Stock 
Exchange ; for the management of which an administrative body 
was established. The regulations for carrying on the concern, and 
for the admission of new members, are fully described by the 
author. The result of the activity of this body, subsequently to 
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1802, when they erected their building, is seen in the increasing 
amount. of the debt since that period. The members of this 
corporation were not content with speculating upon merely British 
materials ; but they went from London to Paris, and from that 
capital again to Petersburgh or Madrid, so that the rentes of 
France, and the bonds of Russia, Prussia, Austria, Spain and 
Portugal, and Poyais to boot, were lately as familiar i ss of 
traffic, as British Consols, or omniumin the time of the loans. It 
must have been altogether through the influence of the Stock Ex. 
change that.so many unjustifiable loans were raised in England, 


Thus, through the agency of that powerful body, there were sup. 


plied in the way of loan to foreign powers, in the interval of seven 
mit between 1822 and 1829, no less asum than seventy-two mil- 
ions, six hundred and ninety-four thousand five hundred and 
seventy-one pounds ! 

We must leave the author in this part of the history of the Stock 
Exchange, recommending it, however, in the most cordial manner, 
to the consideration of our readers, as abounding in highly curious 
and instructive information. The debt, which we have traced up to 
the commencement of the present century as amounting to more 
than five hundred million, was wofully augmented by Pitt, after the 
peace of Ameins was put anend to. In 1803, no less than nine- 
teen millions were added to the debt; twenty-six millions more 
increased it the next year ; thirty-nine more the following year, and 
in the succeeding one a fresh augmentation took place, of not less 
than thirty-three millions! The utter uselessness of all this ex- 
penditure, directed as it was against Buonaparte, when that 
astonishing man was pursuing his triumphant career on the con- 
tinent, preyed so upon Pitt’s mind, that it sunk beneath the pressure. 
But his admiring disciples, Percival and Castlereagh, like all 
imitators, carried the principles of their master to an extreme ; and 
to be convinced of that, it is only necessary for the impartial reader to 
remember that in 1809, above seventeen millions and a half were 
added to the debt in the shape of a loan ; in 1810 and 1811, thirty- 
one: millions more; in 1812 and 1813, one hundred and fourteen 
millions additional. This was not all, for in 1814—1815 ninety- 
eight millions more were added by the Castlereagh administration. 

The Vansittart project for lessening the debt really only added to 
it, as is proved by the fact that in 1813 whilst twenty-four millions 
were redeemed of the debt, not less than fifty millions were added 
to it, and in 1814 there were twenty-seven millions redeemed,, but 
then no less than one hundred and six millions were newly created. 
So that in point of fact, after the peace of Paris, the total amount of 
the debt was exactly eight vanes ae and sixty-four millions, eight 
hundred and. twenty-two thousand, four hundred and forty-four 
pounds sterling,—a sum, by the way, which it would take about 
four times the existing amount of coined money to exhibit in ma- 
terial-value. The observations of the author, on this important 
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subject, seems to us to possess considerable interest. We have no 
hesitation, therefore, in presenting them to our readers. 


Thus we have seen, that the national debt of England originated in the 
real or fictitious wants of her rulers. We have remarked, that some of her 
proud kings pledged their crowns, their royal robes, and even the jewels of 
their wives, to borrow money, while others shamefully defrauded their cre- 
ditors; but it appears that the British people, more than any other, con- 
stantly insisted on being repaid the cash they advanced to their sovereigns. 
We have noticed the practice of contracting loans for short periods, assign- 
ing funds to redeem the principal and interest; and that practice changed, 
by the adoption of new principles. We have seen that a system, till then 
quite unknown, was introduced by William III.; and that the funding sys- 
tem was brought into action, in all its essential branches, in the very reign 
in which it originated. It has been shewn, that the national debt, amount- 
ing at the Revolution to only £664,000, was increased to above 
£146,00,000! by two aristocratical factions—by the sums expended for 
the preservation of Hanover—and by the expenditure in several foreign 
wars; and that men in power not only imposed on the nation such an 
enormous burden, but contrived to raise money by drawing upon posterity, 
and establishing the first regular system of corruption, avarice, fraud, mal- 
versation, and gambling. 

The reign of George III., however, commenced with better auspices : 
ten millions of the debt were reduced; the Sinking Fund of Price was 
adopted; and above four millions and a half more were redeemed, in the in- 
terval of peace, and by Pitt’s measures. One of these, that bold and wise pro- 
ject, the Restriction Act, gave the greatest power to the propelling engines 
of the Funding System, namely, the Bank—the Sinking Fund—and the 
Stock Exchange, which acted in union, and consequently with a force pro- 
portionably increased. We have traced the origin and progress of this 
system, and have seen its immense power, and the use made of it to 
increase the debt. We -have seen Pitt, pursuing his policy of foreign 
interference, widen the range of that system; and his successors carry it to 
the greatest extreme, by issuing enormous sums in Exchequer Bills, 
and by creating 100 millions, and redeeming 27 millions, in one year. The 
general effect of all these combined powers and operations even exceeded 
the expectations of the most enthusiastic founders of the system; but the 
grand general result was, the creation of a national debt of 864-millions!!! 

Lastly, we find that the ministers, combining with the Bank, began by 
reducing the interest on Exchequer Bills from 54 to 33 per cent,: to that 
operation succeeded the conversions of 3 per cent. stock into 34 per cent. 
—of 5 per cent. into 4—and lastly, of 4 into 34. The restoration of cash 
payments also took place in this period. We have seen the Sinking Fund 
often and shamefully infringed upon, until at last it has been entirely anni- 
hilated. The absurd manner in which the operations of this fund have 
been conducted has been demonstrated by the fact of there being 25 
millions more debt in 1823 than in 1818, although 120 millions were 
issued to the Commissioners for its redemption. In short, we find ourselves, 
at the end of this period, with almost the same amount of debt as at its 
commencement. 

It appears then, that this enormous debt has been chiefly raised by 
means of the Bank and the Stock Exchange, aided by the delusion of the 
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Sinking Fund; and that it has been principally expended in wars, most of 
them undertaken against the true interests of a maritime, manufacturing, 
and commercial nation like England—a nation whose happy topographical 
situation renders her entirely independent of continental broils and quar- 
rels. Its amount has been immensely increased in time of war; while the 
reductions effected in time of peace have been exceedingly limited. In the 
first period of peace, of twelve years’ duration, ten millions were reduced; 
in the second, which lasted ten years, only four millions and a half; and in 
the last and longest, exceeding fifteen years, the amount of the reduction 
has been so trifling, that it stems almost incredible.—pp. 241, 243. 


From this disagreeable subject the author proceeds to consider 
what are the means and capital of the British empire. 

We begin with the subject of agriculture. The largest part of 
the saeaal of the British empire is embarked in agriculture ; cer- 
tainly the half of this capital is: that is to say, a sum equal to one 
thousand nine hundred and one million nine bandebd thousand 
pounds. Taking the total annual value of the direct produce of 
agriculture, it will be found to amount to two hundred and forty-six 
millions six hundred thousand pounds. The calculations, on which 
these results are founded, rest on records and information of the 


most authentic description. ‘The items of this produce, and their 
amount, respectively, are as follow: 


Grain of all sorts’ - “ : - £86,700,000 
Hay, grass, field turnips, vetches, &c. - 113,000,000 
Potatoes - - - - : - 19,000,000 
Gardens, orchards, and nurseries - 3,800,000 
Timber cut down, hops, seeds, &c. . 2,600,000 
Cheese, butter, eggs, &c. - - - 6,000,000 
Manure, and labour in rearing cattle - 3,500,000 
Hemp and wool, labour included - 12,000,000 





£246,600,000—p. 350. 


Mines constitute the next source of greatest production. Under 
this head are included all those works carried on for the purpose of 
procuring gravel, sand, slate, granite, &c. ‘The author believes 
that he dost not exaggerate, in fixing the amount produced by the 
mines and minerals generally of the United Kingdom at an an- 
nual average of 21,400,000/. The iron mines, he estimates, pro- 
duce upwards of four millions of this amount; whilst the value of 
the coals is rated at eleven millions. 

In speaking of the inland and coasting traders, the author ob- 
serves that there is no country in the world where the elements for 
carrying on internal communication are better, or more extensively 
combined, than in this. 

The number of families of shopkeepers in Great Britain is taken, 
by the most experienced authorities, as about 350,000, which will 
give 2,100,000 of individuals. It cannot be far from a correct 
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view of the subject, to calculate the labour and profits of capital 
employed by this great community at sixty pounds a year each 
family ; and, assuming this to be accurate, we should then have, 
under this head, a sum of twenty-one millions. This estimate, 
however, does not take in Ireland; neither does it include the mil- 
lers, butchers, and bakers: but, taking all together, and calcu- 
lating the profits upon a moderate scale, it appears to the author 
that we may allow for this item, in the general account, the full 
sum of 16,200,000/. The coasting trade is computed to produce 
3,550,000/. ; the fisheries, 3,400,000/. ; shipping and foreign trade, 
34,398,059/. ; bankers and foreign income (the income from foreign 
loans, money contracts, &c.), 9,000,000/. : under the latter head 
are included the whole of the chartered banks of the United 
Kingdom. Some idea of the transactions of these powerful 
merchants will be obtained from the statement, that the amount of 
the accounts balanced every day, in London, by these bankers, is 
eight millions sterling! In the same item is comprehended the 
income resulting from property abroad, possessed by British sub- 
jects. It has been usually calculated, that the remittances on ac- 
count of the East Indies to this country amount to two millions: 
the author, however, is contented with fixing it at 1,500,000/. 

When the author comes to the consideration of the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain, he deems it hopeless to attempt to give any 
thing like an idea of the infinite ramifications which they form. 
He presents us, however, with some highly interesting particulars 
respecting our principal and staple manufactures. Of the cotton 
manufacture we have the following account : 


The cotton manufacture, or to speak more correctly, the cotton machine- 
facture, ranks first. The entire value of this manufacture in 1760, did 
not amount to 200,000/.; but since that time, by the aid of human skill 
and machinery, it has not only extended its produce over all Europe and 
America, but has undersold the Asiatics in their cheap and home markets ; 
sending a larger quantity of its produce to the East Indies and China, than 
to the United States. In 1824, Huskisson stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that the annual produce of this manufacture was 33,500,000/. ; in 
1827, it was stated to be 36,000,000/.; and at present cannot be estimated 
under 37,000,000/. Deducting six millions for the cost of the raw 
material, (though it certainly does not amount to that sum), leaves 
31,000,000/. More than 850,000 weavers, spinners, bleachers, &c., are 
employed in this manufacture, the amount of whose wages, at 24/. per 
year, exceeds two millions; and the wages of 111,000 engineers, masons, 
smiths, joiners, machine-makers, &c., at the rate of only 30/. a year, would 
produce 3,330,000/. ; making together 5,330,000/.; which, deducted from 
31,000,000/. leaves 25,670,000/. for the profits of capital invested in 
looms, workshops, mills, machinery, &c. This capital was estimated, in 
the year above mentioned, at 65,000,000/., and at present exceeds 
75,000,0007. ‘The number of men altogether employed is 1,200,000. 

Such is the prodigious annual amount raised by this single manufacture ; 
exceeding by one million the whole gross revenue estimated to be raised 
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in the whole of the stupendous and “ celestial’ empire of China. Such 
are the results of the combination of capital with the wonderful powers of 
machinery, perhaps equal to the work of eighty millions of men. Even 
the most cool and inattentive observer is astonished, when inspecting the 
prodigious effects of this combination of human skill and ingenuity at 
Manchester, Glasgow, Paisley, &c.—effects which, more than all the theo- 


logical and metaphysical arguments of trafficers in religion, demonstrate to 
the greatest unbeliever, | 





—‘* how wonderful is man, 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt, 


Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine !” 


And these admirable effects are not only witnessed in large towns, but in 


the most profound caverns, at the tops of the highest mountains, and in 
the most retired spots in the island.—pp. 313—315. 


At present, the exports of cotton goods form nearly half of the 
whole exports of the kingdom. 

In speaking of the silk manufacture of this country, Mr. Pebrer 
appears anxious to establish in the public mind an estimate of this 
branch of trade commensurate with its real magnitude. He does 
not despair, after witnessing its rapid progress since 1823, of seeing 
the British manufacture of silk supplanting that of I’rance, even 
in the French market, in the same way as the cotton manufactures 
have already done with the East Indian article. The annual pro- 
duce of this branch of manufacture is estimated at eight millions. 

The woollen manufacture forms a subject of extensive illustra- 
tion by the author. Its gross produce cannot be less, at present, 
than 22,300,000/.: from which six millions, as the cost of the raw 
material, is to be deducted. This manufacture gives employment 
to more than half a million of men, women, and children. 

The linen manufacture is estimated as producing eleven millions, 
the cost of the raw material not deducted. The declared value of 
the exports of this article is nearly two millions sterling ; and the 
number of hands employed in it cannot be less than 300,000. 

The leather manufacture, which embraces a great variety of ar- 
ticles, is caclulated at fifteen millions annually. 

The hardware manufactures—all those metallic articles made in 
Birmingham, Sheffield, &c.—are calculated, by the author, to be 
underrated at the sum of seventeen millions three hundred thousand 
pounds. The cost of the raw material in this trade is compara- 
tively insignificant. The expense of production consists chiefly of 
wages: it is, therefore, a trade altogether sider | on the indus- 
try of the nation. The number of persons to whom this trade 
gives employment is 370,000. | 

Earthenware, china, porcelain, and glass manufactures, are 
sources of permanent and immense profit: for, with the exception 
of barilla and pearl ashes, the materials of the manufacture of each 
are to be found in this country. The yearly produce of glass 1s 
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two millions and a half sterling; and that of the pottery and earthen- 
ware cannot be less than nearly six millions. The jewellery branch, 
after deducting the cost of the raw materials, may be fairly allowed 
to produce not less than three millions four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. ‘There is a class of manufactures which, from 
the various nature of the articles produced, are considered: usually 
under the general designation of “ Miscellaneous.” These consist 
of paper of all sorts, paste-board, hangings, book and print ma- 
chinery, mechanical apparatus connected with the fine arts, &c. 
The estimate of the author, founded on all accessible sources of 
information, is, that the annual produce of such articles is not less 
than thirty-one millions two hundred thousand sterling. The cal- 
culations, in this instance, as, indeed, those throughout the work, 
are not adopted at random, or based upon mere guess-work—they 
are founded on parliamentary documents, these being investigated 
and compared with unwearied diligence and care by the author. 

Thus, then, we arrive at the general result, that all the branches 
of manufactures of these kingdoms—that is, all that machinery, all 
these processes, whether they consist of vital or inanimate power, 
by which raw materials are converted into every variety of useful 
and ornamental article, serving for the necessity and comfort of so- 
ciety—all these branches we find to be of a value unparalleled in 
the history of the world, being estimated to be of the value of which 
is expressed by the enormons sum of one hundred and forty-eight 
millions, and fifty thousand pounds sterling. Taking, then, the 
aggregate capital created “eH ana and machinery by produce of 
all sorts, and property, we have a total value produced every year 
in the United Kingdom, to the prodigious amount of five hundred 
and fourteen millions, eight hundred and twenty-three thousand 
and fifty-nine pounds sterling ! ! 

The author has some highly valuable chapters on the capital 
which is to be found throughout the vast extent of the British pos- 
sessions abroad. He considers, in detail, each of those possessions, 
peooerri from Heligoland to Quebec—then from Quebec to 

alta—from Gibraltar to the Cape of Good Hope, and from the 
barren rock of St. Helena to the fertile island of Ceylon. Nota 
tract or spot in all the vast portion of the globe but has, on some 
part of its surface, a warehouse for British goods, and protected by 
a British squadron. Upon this portion of the work we have not 
space to descant, especially as there remains yet for our notice the 
plan for paying the national debt. This plan we shall give in the 
words of the author himself. 


1. That 500,000,000/. of the national funded debt shall be paid off 
in full. ) 

2. That a general assessment of 9} per cent. shall be levied upon all 
the private property and capital whatsoever of the British Empire. } 

3. That a similar assessment of 93 per cent. shall be levied on all in- 
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comes arising from all professions, from all civil, military, and naval ap- 
pointments, from the public funds, and from all employments whatsoever, 
in which no capital is engaged: the wages of labour excepted. 

4. That in making the general assessment, property to the value of 360i. 
shall be deducted and left free, in estimating the property of each family 
assessed. And that every individual, the total value of whose property, 
of whatever nature, does not exceed 30/., shall be totally exempt from 
assessment. 

5. That all property shall be assessed, debts deducted. 

6. That all proprietors who may not be entitled to dispose of or alienate 
their property, shall be legally authorised to sell a portion of such property, 
whether real or personal, sufficient to pay the amount of their assessment. 

7. That this authority shall convey to the purchasers of all such pro- 

rty sold for the above purpose, a true, perfect, and valid title. 

8. That the East India Company, the legislatures, assemblies, governors, 
corporations, or competent authorities in the British colonies or establish- 
ments abroad, shall be fully authorised to raise money by loans, contracts, 
or otherwise, sufficient to pay their respective portions of the general 
assessments. 


9. That the payment of the assessment shall be effected within two 
years, commencing in and endin 
That the whole amount shall be payable by instalments in eight successive 
quarters, in the following proportion; in each of the first six quarters 1 
per cent., in the seventh quarter 13 per cent., and in the eighth and last 
quarter 12 per cent. 

10. That defaulters shall be proceeded against according to the laws at 
present existing in regard tothe payment of king’s taxes ; but that interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. shall accrue upon the instalments from the day 
after that on which they become due and are not paid. 

11. That in order to adjust the assessment in an equitable manner, and 
render its collection easy and effectual, the regulations that were in force 
for the collection of the income and property taxes, shall be adopted, but 
free from the abuses to which to which they were liable: it being easy, 
and for the interest of the payers themselves, to correct and improve those 
regulations, by means of the last census, and numerous other official data 
and returns, which have been published since they were framed. 

12. That government shall be authorised to pay off, at par a portion of 
the national funded debt, amounting to 500,000,000/., selecting such de- 
scriptions of stock as shall be judged preferable, with a due regard to 
existing engagements and the public benefit. And that they shall be em- 
powered to effect the said payment in eight successive quarters, in sums 
corresponding to the amount of the assessment payable in each quarter, as 
before mentioned. 

13. That should any deficiency arise, in consequence of the whole amount 
of any instalment not being paid up when due, government shall be autho- 
rised to provide for such deficiency by an issue of exchequer bills. And in 
like manner, should there be any surplus, the same to be carried to account 
of the next quarter, and so on to the last. 

14. That an alteration or diminution of the general rate of assessment 
may be taken into consideration with regard to the East India empire, and 
all the colonies, proportioned to the relative benefits and advantages that each 
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of those integral parts of the British empire will derive, in consequence of 
the provisions of this measure. shes 

15. That the taxes on knowledge or on paper, the land tax, the house 
and window taxes, and the taxes on bricks, tiles, and slate, shall be totally 
repealed. 

16. That the taxes upon malt and hops shall entirely. cease. 

_ 17. That the taxes on soap, tallow, and coals sea-borne, shall be totally 
abolished. 

18. That the duties on sugar, molasses, coffee, and cocoa, shall be 
abolished. 

19. That supposing the amount of all the taxes repealed to be sixteen 
millions, two millions shall cease to be collected after the payment of the 
first instalment of the general assessment; and in like manner, two mil- 
lions more in each of the succeeding quarters; and that after the payment 
of the eighth and last instalment, the collection of all the above taxes 
repealed, shall entirely cease. 

20. That the Government shall be authorised to decide whether the two 
millions of taxes to be reduced in each successive quarter, shall be applied 
to the whole of the taxes to be repealed collectively, or to some of them, 
or to a single one, as they may deem expedient for the public benefit and 
the Exchequer. 

21. That all Acts of Parliament, Laws, and Regulations, contrary to 
these dispositions, shall totally cease. 

22. That a Committee composed of able, resolute, and above all, prac- 
tical, men, shall be appointed to arrange the details of this measure, and 
overcome the obstacles and difficulties that may arise in carrying them into 
effect.—pp. 506—510. 


Of all the works which have come under our consideration, con- 
nected with the great subject of statistics, commerce, and the wealth 
of nations, we have never met with one which appears to be more 
completely unexceptionable in every respect than the production 
before us. It is a model of industry in the varied multiplicity of 
the authentic documents which it contains; the care, the solicitude, 
with which the author weighs and estimates every fact is absolutely 
conscientious ; and in no book of its dimensions, in any language, 
we will venture to affirm, will there be found a more valuable col- 
lection of permanently important and useful knowledge. 





Art. X.—Zhe Genius of Judaism. 1 vol. 8vo. London: 
oxon. 1833. 


Tue great object of this curious little work is to open an inquiry, 
with a view of discovering the causes which have made the Jewish 
people what they are, and always have been, the most peculiar and 
anomalous race on the face of the earth. The Jews are the only 
community in Europe, whose modern history, and whose character, 
as a body, have been under the influence of an origin which is prior 
to the annals of mankind. 
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Nothing could have been more calculated to impress a peculiar 
character on the people than the circumstances under which their 
religion was given to them. This was a ceremony in which the 
Creator himself interposed, when from the dense cloud, on which 
he was veiled on Sinai, “the voice of the words” was uttered, and 
Judaism sanctified and established. 

The divine origin of their religion was always the most prominent 
object of contemplation with the Jew. He never, for a moment, 
lost sight of it ; it was the subject of all his meditations, and formed 
the chief theme of nearly the whole of the traditions which have 
been handed down amongst the Hebrew generations. Every where, 
and at all hours, either the law itself, or some symbol of it, was 
kept continually before their eyes; this symbol was either worn 
about their persons, or nailed to the doors of their houses. 

In surveying the conduct of the Jews, it will be very obvious, 
that their religion was every thing to them ; it was their civil code, 
and it entered minutely into their daily occupations, and all their 
domestic affairs. Thus an intimate connexion always subsisted 
between their worldly avocations, and their religious sentiments— 
their great festivals were all governed by the nature of the produc- 
tions of the season—the Passover, for example, could not be kept 
till their flocks furnished the paschal lamb; the Pentecost could not 
be observed till the harvest was ripe enough to supply fresh loaves 
of propitiation. In short, the spirit of the religion was so uni- 
versally pervading, that every Jew fulfilled, virtually, the office of a 

riest. 

; The circumstances under which the Jewish religion was estab- 
lished, gave rise to a form of government for that people, which 
stands alone in the history of the human race. This government 
was a Theocracy ; the Creator was the earthly monarch of the Jews 
—their first civil magistrate, as he was the head of their religion. 
The state of Jewish society, under this sort of rule, was a model of 
magnificence and simplicity. The schoolmen used to call the 
Jewish government a republic, because there was no visible ruler ; 
but essentially and practically that government was monarchial. 
The Jews admitted of no privileged orders ; age alone contributed 
any distinction of rank ; and the customs relating to possessions 
and property were altogether made subservient to the one’ grand 
principle which assumed that all Jews were members of the same 
family, all being included in the affectionate designation of “ the 
Children of Israel.” But so far from resembling the nature of a 
republic, the Jewish Theocracy admitted of all the gorgeous 
splendour of a kingly power. ‘The first minister of the Deity an- 
nounced his exalted station by the uncommon magnificence of his 
pontificial robes : and especially by the mystical pectoral which he 
bore. In fact, from the time of Moses himself, the temple of the 
Jews was decorated with such costly ornaments as would be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the great body of the Jewish people, that in enter- 
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ing the palace of their earthly sovereign, they were admitted into 
the temple of their God. The furniture and utensils employed in 
the ceremonies, were of the most precious materials ; embroidered 
tapestry, draperies of fine linen, transparent curtains, variegated 
needlework, with golden branched lights, and incense og from 
the altar, constituted the usual auxiliaries by which the Jewish 
service was conducted. 

As a further proof of the identity of their religion, with the 
ordinary business of life, we may mention, that, at an early period, 
the Jews became a military, as well as a sacerdotal people ; still 
looking up to their king as the leader of their army. eir con- 
quests were proclaimed in the name of the “ Lord of Hosts ;” and 
amid the four great standards of Israel was borne Jehovah Sebuot, 
their God and chief. The ark of alliance, covered by a veil of 
celestial blue, and usually called the “ Glory of Israel,” was car- 
ried in the military procession, and was, as the visible sign of God’s 
presence amongst them, the object to which all eyes were turned. 
So unchangeable is the Jewish religion, that, even to this day, the 
solemn response of Jewish congregations, on the Sabbath, is the loud 
cry of “ Holy! holy! holy! is the Lord of Hosts.” 

But, as Moses foresaw and foretold, in process of time the Jews 
fell off from the purity and simplicity of their early principles ; 
they set up an earthly king, and were brought at last to reject the 
institutes of Moses, and substitute in their stead two codes which 
are of pure human invention. These are called the Talmud, or 
the doctrinal, which has been successfully imposed by a body of 
fanatic Rabbins on the Jewish people. It was pretended by these 
impostors, that Moses, after his retirement to the Sacred Mount, 
and on returning to his tent, delivered the written law, as well as 
the interpretation of it to Aaron. But the interpretation not being 
written, became an oral law, and was to have an existence only in 
the traditions of the people. The legend then goes on to state, 
that the sons of Aaron were called in, and received the proper in- 
structions from their father. Next the seventy elders were admitted, 
with such of the people as desired to go in. ‘The oral law was four 
times repeated, according to the partizans of the Talmud ; and 
they also represent, that when Moses was preparing to withdraw 
from this world, he invited all those who had forgotten what they 
had heard from his lips, to come to him, in order that their memo- 
ries might be refreshed. The system of traditions ultimately 
became irrevocably incorporated with the Jewish religion. To the 
Talmud, which consisted of fourteen volumes, was added the 
“ Mishna,” or “ The Repetition,” which was a digest of Jewish 
customs. It was written by Rabbin Judah the Holy, who was 
said to be the fortieth receiver of the traditions from Mount Sinai: 
he flourished in the reign of Antonius Pius, in the second Christian 
era. Instead of simplifying the practice .of religion, the’ Mishna 
only added to the previous complications, and from that moment 
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the system of faith embraced by the Jews may be described ag 
co ed of a vast mass of contradictory opinions, an infinite 
number of casuistical cases, a logic of scholastic theology, puerile 
tales, oriental fancies, ethics and sophisms, subtle solutions, with 
maxims and enigmas. ‘The worst of it was, that the education of 
Jewish children was uniformly restricted to the law; all other 
learning was deemed profane, and was accordingly pris. 
Perhaps a better proof of the determination of the Jewish race 
upon this int cannot be adduced than the contemptuous language 
in which Josephus, the Laureate of the Jews, speaks of those who 
devote themselves to other studies. ‘“ We esteem not those,” he 
says, ‘“ who learn different languages: such profane studies are 
better adapted for slaves than for free men: and we consider no 
one to be truly enlightened, who has not acquired that deep know- 
lodge of our law and holy writings as to be capable of explainin 
them.” Cardoso, a learned convert to Judaism, shows still later 
what was the spirit of the Jews on the subject of education. This 
writer was a physician of high reputation at Madrid, and flew to 
Italy for the purpose of openly professing the Jewish religion, in 
which he had been a long time a sincere but concealed believer, 
“‘ Our law,” says Cardoso, “ is our science and our understanding, 
and truly Israel cares not for human sciences, for uncertain philo- 
sophy, empirical medicine, and dreaming chemistry. Israel cares 
not to learn the histories of other nations, nor the chronology of 
civil events, nor the politics of princes.” Under such circum- 
stances as these, it was quite natural that presumptuous pretension 
should lord it over the minds of the ignorant Jews, and that this 
was actually the case, history abundantly proves. 

But whatever may be the truth with respect to the points of 
belief entertained by the Hebrew nation, one thing is certain, that 
up to the present com they have remained a distinctly defined 
people, wholly separated from other men. By this peculiarity have 
they been at all times characterised ; and so universally and so 
uniformly was it observed as a striking mark of these people, that 
the ingenuity of philosophers has been taxed in more than one 
country to find out the causes of this strange law of separation. 
It seems to us, however, that a consideration of the circumstances 
in which the Jewish nation has been placed, would sufficiently 
account for what appears to be so inexplicable an anomaly. The 
religion of the Jews being communicated directly from the hand 
of God, gave them at least, in their own estimation, a superior 
rank in the scale of creation. It was impossible that a Jew could 
hold a Pagan or Mahometan in the same respect as a man that he 
held a member of his own persuasion. ‘This sense of being a 
privileged race, produced an habitual assumption of excellence, 
which in time degenerated into an obduracy of resistance, and this 
became the notorious peculiarity of the Hebrew character. 
Another cause of the separation of the Hebrews from every 
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people is mentioned by the present author, as being the unexampled 
prescription of the Jewish religion, that an entire cessation from 
all the affairs of life should take place on each seventh day. 
Amongst the Jews, the minutest violation of the Sabbath was 
punished with death. A man who gathered faggots on a Sunday 
was stoned to death: this punishment was usually reserved for 
those who perpetrated the blasphemous act of pronouncing in 
mockery the name of the God of Israel. So inviolable was the 
Sabbath, so profoundly did the Jews believe in its sanctity, that 
instances are recorded where life itself was sacrificed im order to 
preserve the uninterupted tranquility and forbearance observed on 
that day. The Pagans used to ridicule the Jewish people for their 
attention to the Sabbath; for they could not, by any proofs or reason- 
ing, comprehend why it was, that at a stated moment every week, the 
Jew abandoned his ordinary and perhaps most profitable occu- 
pations ; his fields, which required the viligance of the husbandman, 
were forsaken ; the ass was unsaddled ; the house of the Israelite 
was a silent desert ; the fire extinguished ; the provisions unpre- 
pared ; the servants at rest; and the trafficker refusing the prof- 
fered coin: nay, when an army of Jews was led forth, it sto 

on the Sabbath day, and even ceased to defend itself on that day 
from the most furious assaults of the enemy. But though this 
observance was the object of ridicule alternately with remonstrance, 
and though we find in the Roman poets some allusion to this 
amongst other Jewish practices,* yet neither the Pagans nor even 
the Christian fathers, seem to have been acquainted with the 
manner in which the Sabbath was spent in the interior of Jewish 


families. This is sketched in a pleasing manner by the present 
author as follows: 


The interior delights of the habitation of the Hebrew were alike invi- 
sible to the Polytheist and the Christian fathers. ‘They heard not the do- 
mestic greetings which cheerfully announced ‘‘ the good Sabbath,” nor 
the paternal benediction for the sons, nor the blessing of the master for 
his pupils. They could not behold the mistress of the house watching the 
sun-set, and then lighting the seven wicks of the lamps of the Sabbath, 
suspended during’its consecration ; for oil to fill the Sabbath-lamp, the 
mendicant implored an alms. But the more secret illumination of the law 
on the Sabbath, as the Rabbins expressed it, bestowed a supernumerary 
soul on every Israelite. The sanctity felt through the Jewish abode on that 
day, was an unfailing renewal of the religious emotions of this pious race. 
Thus in the busy circle of life was there one unmoveable point where the 
weary rested, and the wealthy enjoyed a heavenly repose. It was not 
without some truth that Leo of Modena, a philosophical Hebrew, called 
this day, ‘‘ the festival of the Sabbath.” 

It is beautiful to trace the expansion of an original and vast idea in the 





- * Juvenal appears to believe, that it was a custom brought about by the 
innate indolence of the Jews. 
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mind of a rare character who seems born to govern the human race. Such 
an awful and severe genius was the legislator of the Hebrews. ‘The Sab- 
batical institution he boldly extended to a seventh year, equally as he had 
appointed a seventh day. At that periodical return the earth was suffered 
to lie fallow and at rest. In this ‘‘ Sabbath of the land,” the Hebrews 
were not permitted to plant, to sow, or to reap; and of the spontaneous 
growth no proprietor at those seasons was allowed to gather more than 
sufficed for the bare maintenance of his household. There was also release 
of debtors. The sublime genius of Moses looked far into futurity, when, 
extending this great moral influence, he planned the still greater Sabbatical 
institution for every fifty years. Seven Sabbaths of years closed in the 
Jubilee, or the great year of release. Then at the blowing of the horn in 
the synagogue the poor man ceased to want; the slave was freed; all 
pledges were returned; and all lands reverted to their original proprietors. 
To prevent an excessive accumulation of wealth, the increase of unlimited 
debts, and the perpetuity of slavery, this creator of a political institution 
like no other, decreed that nothing should be perpetual but the religious 
republic itself.—pp. 131, 133. : 


But the Rabbins, in carrying the simple principles of Judaism to 
an extreme as they did, forgot not the Sabbath; and though the 
primitive restrictions, associated with that day, were austere enough, 
yet they endeavoured to cause an aggravation of them. Thus they 
prohibited any female from looking at herself in a mirror on the 
the Sabbath day, lest she should be tempted to pluck a hair from 
her head ; no Israelite could shake the dust off his shoes, without 
committing a breach of the Sabbath; and on that day he could neither 
lift a weight, nor touch money, bathe, nor play on any instrument ; 
nay, at Jerusalem, the distance between that city and the Mount 
of Olives, was exactly measured, and its length was sent forth over 
the world, to the dispersed Jews, as the exact limit of their walk on 
the Sabbath day. It is obvious that a people, who were bound down 
by such a discipline as is here tiintial must be altogether unfit for 
familiar intercourse with the community, amongst the members of 
which they happened to be located. | 

There are to es added to these two reasons for the separate ex- 
istence of the Jews, two others ; the nature of which we shall pro- 
ceed to explain. The first of these was the excessive number, 
together with the minuteness of their rites in the ceremonial law. 
The practice of circumcision alone was sufficient to create a perma- 
nent distinction between the Jews and the rest of the world. 
Whilst it is admitted that this rite was of divine origin amongst 
the Hebrews, still there is proof of its having been practised by the 
Egyptians. Celsus, the celebrated medical writer, reproaches the 
Jews for attaching the dignity of a religious coremony to an observ- 
ance which was common to many other nations. One result, how- 
ever, was effected by this rite ; namely, that no convert to Judaism 
could become a Jew, without giving the strongest possible proof of 
his sincerity in submitting to the sufferings involved in this initia 
tory process. 
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But the cause which has been, perhaps, the most efficient. in 
pushing the Jewish nation beyond the pale of the common family 
of mankind, was the fourth and last, namely, the number of 
ordinances respecting the food of the Jews, which the Rabbins, 
again carrying to an extreme a simple provision of Moses, estab- 
lished. Moses made a distinction between pure and impure 
animals, but the Rabbins went farther. In the hot climate of the 
East, where the illustrious legislator was fixed, it was only proper 
in him, with a view to the health of the people, to forbid them from 
eating the fat of the swine, or the limb of a living animal, or the 
meat of an animal which had died, or rank shell fish, or birds of 
prey, and carnivorous animals. ‘These would have. been highly. im- 
proper materials or aliments, and therefore any ordinance must 
have been wise by which the consumption of such articles was pre- 
vented, or even only diminished. But when the Rabbins took it 
upon them to improve upon the foundation of Moses, they proceeded 
altogether on an arbitrary scheme, for many of the aliments which 
they denounced were by no means unwholesome, whilst some of 
those which they admitted into consumption, were undoubtedly ob- 
jectionable, on account of their noxious properties. Amongst the 
animals which were prohibited, were the rabbit, some wild fowl, the 
moor-cock, and other creatures whose flesh was certainly much 
more innocent, as an article of human food, than that of the buffalo, 
the wild ox, or the he-goat ; and yet flesh of the latter kind was 
prohibited. 

It is mentioned by the author as a curious circumstance, that 
when Napoleon caused an extraordinary Sanhedrim to be held in 
Paris, one of the most learned of the Rabbins was required to give 
his reasons why the ritual of forbidden food should not be abolished. 
His answer was that the prohibitions were of a divine origin ; and 
that though human reason could not detect any just cause why a 
particular animal should not be eaten, yet it was probable that 
some motive, known only to divine wisdom, required the prohibition. 
The camel, argued the Rabbin, (he will be remembered by many 
as the Chevelier de Cologna) the camel is interdicted ; now as. we 
know that its flesh affords a nutritious and even delicate food 
amongst the orientalists, the great legislator must have had some 
more important motive in prohibiting the use of these animals as 
food: we must, therefore, he concludes, infer that the distinction 
between clean and unclean animals has originated in a higher and 
more occult source. So strong is the force of habit, that up to the 
cae hour no Jew will eat of a beast which is not slaughtered 

y a Jewish butcher. The latter is understood to search the 
animal most carefully, to see that no blemish exists in its body, and 
he affixes to the meat a leaden seal, with the word “ Kasher” 
(lawful) upon it. This seal renders the meat acceptable to the 
Jewish consumer, for he will not purchase it on any other terms. 
Now, mean and trifling as the process appears to be, it certainly 
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serves as a guide to point out to a stranger, in any country, if a 
Jewish family is to be found in it. Of the truth of this remark the 
author is satisfied from an example with which he is acquainted, 
Some Spanish Jews, fleeing from persecution, took ship, and 
landed by mere accident at Embden. They knew nobody in the 
place, and were in the most anxious state of doubt, not knowin 

which direction to pursue. On entering the city, they met a lad 
carrying a goose with a label annexed to it: on the label was the 


Hebrew word Kasher ; they followed the lad home, and it is need. 


less to say how they were received by the master, for whose accom- 
modation, of course, the approval of the Jew poulterer was thus 
officially affixed. The author represents, although we do not know 
for what adequate reason, that the simple circumstance of prohi- 
bited food, has reduced the Hebrew nation to the state of the 
Hindoos, and been the heaviest curse which they have yet had to 
endure ; because, in all cities, they are condemned, by an into- 
lerance not always Christian, but very often merely Jewish, to 
inhabit separate and obscure quarters : thus in the city of London 
we have the Jewry ; in Paris there are La Rue des Juifs, and La 
Juiverie. This sort of appropriation of a specific place of residence 
in most metropolitan cities for Jews, seems to be of long standing. 
Cardoso, of whom we have already spoken, sought to reconcile this 
inauspicious fact toa theory of his own, by saying, that these 
Jewish inclosures had not originatated so much in the contempt of 
the Jews by the population of those cities, as in the arrangements 
of a particular Revelianee, which was ever vigilant in providing 
that Israel should be as much as possible removed from the con- 
tagion of vice and folly. 

here can be little doubt that the misfortunes of the Israelites 
have been very considerably augmented by the contemptible regu- 
lation which forbids them to share in the meat of a Christian. 
When Napoleonassembled the Jewish Sanhedrim of Paris,a banquet 
was given by him, at which the late A. Goldsmid assisted. He was 
allowed to convey his own Kasher dish to the table of royalty : for on 
no other terms would he have joined the imperial banquet. Absorbed 
for a short time in the subject of the moral and political reform of 
the Jews, he was silent: but, suddenly striking his forehead, he 
exclaimed, “ But what can be done for their eating?” Goldsmid 
hit the nail on the head: for, strange as it may appear, the. diffi- 
culty of deciding upon the forbidden aliments was the main cause 
of the abrupt breaking up of the Sanhedrim. It is not known to 
many, that, at this moment, a Jew’s kitchen—that is, a thorough- 
going Rabbinical Jew, such as Abraham Goldsmid was—is a spot 
as rife in superstition as the haunt of any witch that ever rode on a 
broomstick. Our author tells us, that, 


Two spirits have been conjured up in the bewitched circle—there haunts 
Kasher, the lawful food, and Treffo, the impure. Remove a pan, or handle 
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a knife, and you raise that multiform demon Treffo, which no Hebrew dare 
touch, and whose diabolical agency is at eternal war with that benevolent 
spirit to hungry Jews, their beloved Kasher. This active diabolism of 
Treffo is occasioned by a duplicate set of culinary utensils, to preserve the 
sanctity of the Mosaic kitchen ; those dedicated to butter must not touch 
those appropriated for meat. Should a butter knife be stuck into a joint, 
or a meut knife be plunged into butter, that dread omen would shake a 
Jewish house. The Kasher vanishes for ever when the Treffo triumphs, 
and the dinnerless family, for there is no exorcism to expel this demon, 
with trembling and with curses, cast away the polluted food, or send it to 
‘a stranger in the gates.” Moses permits an impure animal to be sold to 
an alien. How has this tradition of these duplicate utensils come down to 
them, and how has this panic been raised ? The answer is ready. Nota 
single superstition, indeed, is practised, which is not founded on some scrip- 
tural phrase; or, if at a loss for the highest authority, the physical prohi- 
bition is deduced from a metaphorical sense; the manner we shall now 
show. Moses forbids ‘“‘ seething a kid in its mother’s milk ;” as no reason 
is assigned, the Rabbins, not satisfied with the literal acceptation of the 
precept, extend it to all sorts of animals, and to all sorts of milk; or, they 
allegorise the text. The Cabalists allege, for this prohibition, that the flesh 
of a kid may not be cooked in its mother’s milk, because milk is the symbol 
of pity, and the flesh that of judgment; and pity and judgment must be 
kept distinct. An admirable maxim, degraded by its ludicrous application, 
Why do the tribes of Israel for ever regret the absence of choice fillets and 
rumps? Father Jacob, wrestling with an angel, had the hollow of his 
thigh put out of joint; and this hamstringing of their Patriarch still occa- 
sioning disagreeable recollections, the sons and daughters of Israel shall 
never regale on any hind quarter whatever. They may “ not eat of the 
sinew which shrunk”—so many thousand years ago!—pp. 164, 167. 


Amongst even the most fastidious and enthusiastic of the Jews, 
a sort of relaxation of religious discipline is recognised ; and it is 
admitted amongst them that the prescription of a doctor may 
safely be permitted to supersede the ordinance of Moses. The 
Rabbins differ much on particular points, but they teach that they 
are at liberty to choose which side they may, at the moment, like 
best. The following anecdote illustrates this truth : A Jewish gen- 
tleman, well known in the scientific world, took, by accident, an 
extraordinary fancy to a roasted peacock, and had one dressed for 
his gratification. When the splendid repast was served, a religious 
scruple made our Jew pause ; and for his own satisfaction he had 
the dish transported to a neighbouring Rabbin, to take his opinion 
upon the question, whether or not such aliment was forbidden. 

The Rabbin was of opinion, but he would not speak decidedly, 
that the bird was forbidden; and the Jew who consulted him was 
So influenced by this opinion, that he expressed his resolution to 
send the dish to a Christian neighbour, whose appetite was not so 
strictly regulated by his religion. When the Rabbin heard this, 
he asked, as a favour, that the peacock should be given to himself, 
saying, candidly, that he intended to eat it. “ Kating the pea- 
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cock,” he observed, “is, as I told you, among the doubtful things : 
one Rabbin is of one opinion, and another of another ; you have 
required my opinion as your Rabbin—you are bound to abide by 
it; I think it unlawful to eat it, but my father was of a different 
opinion, and therefore it may be eaten by me, because I act on my 
father’s opinion: I accept the peacock, but I must not ask you to 
partake of it.” 

The author next takes up the subject of Jewish conversion, and 
states that this had been an object of Christian ambition since the 
time of the fathers of the chase, The measures, however, which 
were adopted for this purpose, in the early Christian times, had 
only the effect of revolting still more the Jewish nation, and of 
In pMaa HR, in their minds an implacable hatred of the Christian 
name. hen, however, the time came that massacres of the Jews, 
and the extortion of their effects, could no longer be continued, the 
zeal for their conversion was not less ardent in Christian breasts. 
The mode of conversion, at this period, was that by public confer- 
ences ; and though these were very numerous, yet they mostly ter- 
minated as religious disputes in general do, in each party adhering 
more firmly than ever in his peculiar opinion. At a later period, 
professorships were instituted in Italy, france, and Germany, for 
the purpose of converting Jews ; and our author states, that, in 
Rome, their attendance on the lectures was compulsory. 

At Cassel, the Jews were obliged, by government authority, to 
learn a catechism, and attend a periodical lecture, in which the 
gi of christianity were explained to them, in a suitable manner. 

ut no conversation followed ; and, indeed, all autheutic history 
shows that the nnmber of sincere converts from the Jewish to the 
Christian faith, has been exceedingly small, notwithstanding the 
zeal, industry, and treasures that have been expended in this 
country, as well as on the Continent, for that purpose, by well in- 
tentioned, but truly speculative Christians. From all the facts con- 
nected with this important subject, which have come to the know- 
ledge of the author, he is fully of opinion that the object which so 
many christians have at heart, the substitution of the religion of 
Christ for that of the Old Testament, amongst that sane 1 we | where 
the latter is so ardently preferred, will not be accomplished, at all 
events, by the method of bringing it about which has hitherto been 
put in practise. sige 

In a succeeding chapter, the author enters into an examination 
of the causes of the hatred which has been uniformly entertained 
for the Jews in every country where they have been partially domi- 
ciled ; and the concluding + ber is devoted to a description, his- 
torical and modern, of the English Jews. It is not quite certain at 
what time Jews first made their appearance in this country ; but we 
know that they were objects of cruel persecution, as we as of 1n- 
famous extortions. In the language of the law they were deemed 
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“ perpetui inimici,” and were not, until a late period, admitted even 
as witnesses in courts of justice. 

It was the race of Portuguese Jews which formed the first gene- 
ral settlement of Jews in England; they were mostly wealthy 
families, and some of them were able to support a ducal establish- 
ment after their arrival in this country. For many years they com- 
prised the community of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, as they 
were generally designated, the noble part taking their proper 
stations. ‘Their translated prayers and Bibles in Spanish, and 
their by-laws and judicial and other civil documents being still 
issued in the Portuguese language, are proofs of their origin. This 
class of Jews were always remarkable, in London, for the haughti- 
ness with which they conducted themselves, particularly after the 
influx of emigrant Jews from Germany, Poland, and Barbary, with 
whom the former were afraid to be confounded. 

The pride and passions of the first race of Portuguese Jews 
which settled in England, were handed down to their immediate 
successors. The first and second generations resided in retired 

uarters in the city ; the third generation consisted of natives, and 
the fourth were true Englishmen. On all occasions the Jews showed 
unshaken loyalty to the crown. This, our author states, was the 
case is most countries ; and as a proof of the confidence entertained 
in their fidelity, he mentions that Jews have marched in the armies 
of European sovereigns ; Prussia has many Jewish officers ; France 
counts numerous Jews in the Ecole Polytechnique ; and the King 
of Holland has a complete regiment of Hebrews. 

The author. contends that the Jews should be endowed with the 
privileges of free citizens of this country ; but that no improvement 
of their body, political or moral, can take place, unless they educate 
their youth, as the youth of Europe, and not of Palestine. 
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NOTICES. 





Art. X1.—The Magazine of Botany 
and Gardening, British and Fo- 
reign. Edited by James Rennie, 
M.A., Professor of Zoology, King’s 
College, London. 4to, with plates, 
beautifully coloured. Nos. 1 and 
2 for April and May. London: 
Henderson. 1833. 


Tue two numbers now before us 
constitute the commencement of a 
periodical work, than which one 
more likely to be generally useful 
and interesting has not appeared, 
even at the present era so, fertile in 
cheap vehicles of knowledge. The 
plan of this work, like all the pro- 
jects which emanate from Professor 
Rennie, is modified strictly in con- 
formity with the principle of making 
all intelligible, if not familiar, to 
those for whom the work is intended. 
Here, then, the casual, and we may 
say the uninstructed, or at least un- 
learned reader, will at once be able 
to contemplate some of the most 
curious and complicated facts in the 
science of the vegetable world, with- 
out any preparation, save that of 
paying his shilling for the Magazine. 
But, in order to do justice to the 
work, we must illustrate our view of 
the performance by referring to the 
execution itself, and we proceed at 
once to the very first page of No. 1. 
The first plate of which, a descrip- 
tion is given in the above page, con- 
‘tains beautiful representations of 
four plants. One of these, called 
the Convallaria Japonica, will an- 
swer as a specimen. Now on turn- 
ing to the description, after contem- 
plating the plate for a moment, we 


find in the first place a full ac- 
count of the scientific history of the 
plant; its place in the two great 
systems of botanical classification, 
and references made to the volumes 
where either it was first, or where it 
will be, found, amply and correctly 
described. We then have a popular 
account of all the parts of the plant, 
its root, its leaves, its flowers, its 
fruit or seed. Next we have the 
particulars of its history, where it 
was found, in what sort of soil it 
naturally grows, and finally we are 
told of its virtues as a medicinal 
agent, if such it is found to possess, 
together with the proper mode of 
propagating and cultivating it. 

But this is not all. It is not pos- 
sible that by giving the portrait, so 
to speak of a plant, where you have 
to attend to outline, to relation, pro- 
portion, and general effect, you can 
so present the parts that possess a 
peculiar structure as to allow of 
this peculiarity being seen and ap- 
preciated. This being impracticable, 
the artist who furnishes the plates is 
required to make an addition to his 
principal figure; and in the com- 
partment dedicated to the Convalla- 
ria, we have not only the whole 
plant itself beautifully depicted, but 
we have nine distinct diagrams, 
giving the appearances of the organs 
in their detached state, and exhibit- 
ing them as they appear when ex- 
amined through the medium of a 
powerful microscope. And here we 
should say is a practical manifesta- 
tion of the very perfection of the 
graphic art, for, as now must be 
evident, it can be made the medium 
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of superseding the use of a micros- 
cope, to any thing like the extent to 
which that instrument is employed 
at present in botanical inquiries. 
Let us now only consider, that in 
this shilling publication we have no 
less than eight plants, rare and pre- 
cious objects of scientific cultivation, 
described and illustrated in the de- 
tailed and exact, and truly interest- 
ing way in which we have seen that 
the Convallariais treated: let us only 
consider how such a collection of all 
that is scarce in science and refined 
in art can be effected; and then how 
useful, as a general reference, it 
really is, and we shall then only do 
justice to the merits of this publica- 
tion. 

The Magazine of Botany and Gar- 
dening, however, is not limited even 
to this amount of valuable matter ; 
and that this is far from being the 
case will be easily determined if we 
cast our eyes over the pages of the 
two numbers before us. We find 
in the first of these numbers an able 
article on the Rationale of Garden- 
ing, in which the functions performed 
by air and light in the vegetable 
economy are explained in a most 
attractive manner. The article on 
the Amelioration of Fruits, by Pro- 
fessor Lindley, which succeeds, is 
another of those beautiful develop- 
ments of the processes of nature 
which so justly form objects of con- 
templation with the first philosophers 
that have ever adorned humanity. 
But even here we are not allowed to 
pause; for, turning over still the 
leaves of the magazine, we have an 
account of the choicest plants which 
flower in the particular month, with 
ample directions for their manage- 
ment. ‘T'wo other articles on the 
structure of trees, and on fruit and 
kitchen gardens close the number. 

The number for May contains two 
beautifully coloured plates, repre- 
senting five magnificent plants. To 
the ample and detailed descriptions 
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of these are added an account of 
some experiments on plants, by Pro- 
fessor Burnett; a new method of 
planting trees, by Munro; Life of 
Linneus, by Sir W. Jardine; a 
curious account of the Gum Ammo- 
niacum plant ; Brongniart, on the 
leaf-pulp of plants; saltpetre, as a 
manure, and various other important 
subjects connected with botany. 





Art. XII,—ZJilustrations of Poli- 
tical Economy. No. XVI. 
Messrs. Vanderput aud Snoek. 
A Tale. By Haragizer Marti- 
nEAU. London: Fox. 1833. 


Tue labours of this able and singu- 
larly industrious woman have at Jast 
produced that practical consequence 
which has been some time expected, 
and which is regarded in the moral 
world as the clearest possible evi~ 
dence of their success—namely, the 
resentment of the foes to all im- 
provement. A word more on this 
subject would only profane the 
splendid triumph which truth and 
justice, in the fair form of a gifted 
woman, have experienced. 

The purpose of the present well- 
told tale is to exhibit, in a familiar 
and intelligible manner, the nature 
and operation of that form or modi- 
fication of the ordinary currency, 
which consists of a bill of exchange. 
A considerable portion of the illus- 
tration goes to show the true nature, 
in a commercial sense, of money. 
The par of exchange is next amply 
explained ; and it is made apparent, 
that the variation, in a given coun- 
try, from par, cannot exceed a cer- 
tain limit, and this limit is deter- 
mined by the cost of substituting 
for each other metal money and one 
of the representatives of metal mo- 
ney, as a bill of exchange. How 
the introduction of this instrument 
into the circulation operates, is also 
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admirably described; and the sub- 
stantial conclusion is ultimately 
made out, that there is a self-ba- 
lancing power inherent in the sys- 
tem of commercial exchange, and 
that it is, therefore, absurd to sup- 
pose that its operation ought to be 
subjected to any restraints. 

The present story, as the name 
‘vill readily suggest, has its scene 
in Holland; and there appears to be. 
no misgiving in the mind of the au- 
thoress as to any breach of consis- 
tency being involved in the circum- 
stance of her attributing to the 
Dutch of the seventeenth century a 
preference for the principle of free 
trade. However, such is the case; 
they judged from experience ; they 
had no teacher; and they came to 
the natural and, no doubt, just in- 
ference, that trade should be free: 
upon this principle, at all events, 
they disposed of their herrings and 
butter. 





Art. XIII.—The Analysis of Inor- 
ganic Bodies. By J. J. Brerzz- 


ulus. ‘l'ranslated from the French 
Edition by G. O. Rees. 


Tuts is one of those brief, unpre- 
tending, but most valuable, contri- 
butions to science which, we are 
happy to be able to state, present 
themselves much more frequently 
every day. The work contains the 
masterly details of the modes em- 
ployed by the celebrated Berzelius 
in analysing mineral substances, or 
those which, to distinguish them 
from animals and plants, are called 
inorganic bodies. 

It is the opinion of this great 
master of chemistry, that the mi- 
nute analysis of bodies tends to 
prove at once the knowledge, the 
judgment, and exactness of the 
chemist. It is his duty to deter- 
mine, first, of what the substance 
examined is composed ; and then he 


must ascertain the proportions in 


which each part of the compound 
exists, in reference to the rest. This 
condition of the inorganic bodies, 
therefore, gives rise to two forms 
of analysis: that which is concerned 
about the quality, and that which 
merely takes into account the quan- 
tity. Thus, then, the analysis of 
Berzelius is usually spoken of either 
as the Qualitative or the Quantitative. 
In the present volume, numerous 
rules are laid down for analysing 
hard bodies, such as we have de- 
scribed ; then, for analysing gases, 
mineral waters, salts, &c. 

The notes appended to this ver-. 
sion, by Mr. Rees, are highly valu- 
able, inasmuch as they exhibit a 
very minute acquaintance with the 
state of chemical science in this 
country. 





Arr. XIV.—Geographical Works 
of Sadik Isfahani. ‘Translated, by 
J. C., from the Original Persian 
MSS. in the Collection of Sir 
William Ouseley, the Editor.— 
A Critical Essay on Various Ma- 
nuscript Works, Arabic and Per- 
sian, illustrating the History of 
Arabia, Persia, Turkomania, Ju- 
dea, Syria, Egypt, Mauritania, 
and Spain. Translated by J. C. 
London : Printed for the Oriental 
Transalation Fund. 1832. 


Tue extent to which the spirited 
body called the Oriental Translation 
Fund, are determined to carry the 
principle of incorporating Oriental 
literature with that of our own 
country, is strikingly evinced by the 
present publication: for it contains 
some very curious contributions, 
which may prove useful in promot- 
ing an acquaintance with Asaiatic 
geography. 

Both the works, whose titles we 
have copied, are manuscripts depo- 
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sited in the library of Sir William 
Ouseley, who, if we were merely to 
judge from his conduct on the pre- 
sent occasion, we should say, exer- 
cises his control over these relics of 
an interesting country, with a liber- 
ality truly worthy of such a possess- 
or. The first of the works is called, 
in the original Tahkik al Irab. It 
gives an alphabetical catalogue of 
the names of countries, cities, vil- 
lages, rivers, mountains, and other 
objects connected with geographical 
knowledge. It seems to have been 
compiled by the author for the pur- 
pose of determining the true pro- 
nunciation of the places enumerated 
in the list; and each is presented 
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to us with a short description of its 
particular locality. 

The object of the second work, 
which was written by a_ learned 
Bengali, was to point out to his son, 
or some pupil for whom he was in- 
terested, and whose taste in histori- 
cal researches he wished to direct. 
Sir William Ouseley is of opinion, 
that the essay is in a peculiar man- 
ner adapted to the objects of the 
Translation Fund, as containing in- 
formation which is not to be found 
in the most extensive catalogues of 
Oriental literature, on books and 
authors. An index to the works and 
the authors, mentioned in this rare 
work, is given in the present pub- 


~ lication. 
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A shrewd measure.—Charles the 
First had anact of parliament passed 
expressly for the purpose of requir- 
ing that all the dead of these realms 
should be buried in woollen shrouds. 
The object of the royal project was 
to encourage the woollen manufac- 
ture. 

Mirrors of Fusible Alloy.—Ber- 
zelius has found that by the union 
of nineteen parts of lead and twenty- 
nine of tin, a fusible alloy is pro- 
duced, which affords, on cooling in 
thin plates, very bright surfaces. 
A convex lens dipped several times 
into the melted alloy yielded from 
the surface dipped a concave mirror 
of great lustre. This, mounted upon 
plaster, was preserved for some time 
in the air untarnished. Dust destroys 


these mirrors, which will not bear 
wiping. 


Hummimg Birds.—The ancient 
Mexicans used the feathers of the 
humming bird for superb mantles in 
the time of Montezuma, and the 
pictures so much extolled by Cortes 
were embroidered with their skins : 
The Indian could appreciate their 
loveliness, delighting .to adorn his 
bride with gems and jewels plucked 
from the starry frontlets of these 
beauteous birds. Every epithet which 
the ingenuity of language could 
invent has been employed to depict 
the richness of their colouring; the 
lustres of the topaz, of emeralds, and 
rubies, have compared with them, 
and applied in their names. 

Mothers in India.—Those who 
have resided long in India are aware 
that neither Mahomedan nor Hindoo 
mothers will part with their sons 
even for a short period. It is to 
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these sons that they look for enjoy- 
ment and importance in life; a wife 
is often neglected, but a mother is 
always respected. 

A Desperate Resource.—Mr Leo- 
nard, author of a recent Voyage to 
the Cost of Africa, tells us that some 
of the skippers stationed in that 
quarter, have been in the habit of 
compelling their crews, under a 
heavy penalty, to catch, each man, 
one pair of sucking fish (Remora) 
every day, in order, as the profound 
naturalists thought, to thin the ocean 
of these creatures, which it is well 
known are. thought, by adhering to 
ships’ bottoms, to delay them in 
their course. 

Geological Discoveries.—At Blea- 
don, the Rev. Mr. Williams recently 
discovered a cavern of fossil remains, 
which consist of the bones of the 
mammoth, horse, hog, elephant, and 
hyena. 

Interest for America.—It is a 
curious fact that the students of the 
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University of Edinburgh have sub- 
scribed to raise a sum of forty gui- 
neas, which is to be given to the 
author of the best essay on the in- 
fluence of the discovery of America 
on the nations of Europe. 

Sale of Beer.—According to a 
very recent parliamentary document 
there are at present in England 
50,796 licensed victuallers; out of 
which numbers 24,293 brew their 
own beer. ‘The total number of li- 
censed brewers in England, are 1753, 
and the number licensed for the gen- 
eral sale of beer merely, and who 
brew their own beer, is 13,102. 
The number of brewers in Scotland 
and Ireland is, curious enough, ex- 
actly on a par, there being 216 re- 
turned for each country. The an- 
nual export from the United King- 
dom, of beer, at present, is 70,136 
barrels, of which 28,881 barrels are 
carried to the East Indies, and 
23,161 barrels to the West Indies. 
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